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Mexican Literature. 


Ir is with extreme diffidence that this very imperfect 
sketch of Mexican literature is offered at all. The only ex- 
cuse for it is that to English readers the subject is absolutely 
unknown. 

Of primitive Mexican literature very little survives ; but 
the existing fragments are of a quality that almost tempts 
one into believing the picturesque romance that various 
writers of distinction have given us so freely in the guise of 
alleged Mexican history. It is hard to believe that a man 
capable of uttering sentiments at once so lofty and so tru- 
ly poetic as those expressed by Netzahualcoyotl, chief of 
Texcoco in the Fifteenth Century, should not have been the 
legitimate product of a high state of civilization, instead of 
being, as he assuredly was, merely an accidental interpola- 
tion of intelligence and refinement in the midst of barbarism. 
Poetry, however, is less a gift pertaining to civilization than 
to humanity. A tolerably close parallel, indeed, to the life 
of the poet-chief of Texcoco may be found in the life of the 
poet-chief of Judea—though to the poetical fervor of David 
the Mexican ruler united also much of the enlightened wis- 
dom of Solomon. Texcoco was the centre of this primitive 
literature; perhaps it extended no farther than the little 
circle that the Texcocan chief drew around him. But it is 
certain that literary qualities of a high order are inherent in 
the Mexican race, and need only favorable conditions in 
order to manifest themselves in work of exceptional excel- 
lence. This fact was demonstrated in the years immediately 
succeeding the conquest—before, a severe censorship of the 
press was established in Mexico—by the numerous works 
written in Spanish by native Mexicans, men and women; to 
which works much of our scant knowledge of primitive 
Mexico is due. . 

Succeeding this short period the prostration of letters in 
Mexico was absolute. Saving only the theological writings 
in the monasteries and—for the most part in the Seventeenth 
Century—the chronicles of the several religious orders, 
there was nothing written at all. The chronicles are of 
very great historic value, and, as a rule, they are very en- 
tertaining reading. Fray Augustin de Vetancurt, to be 
sure, although abounding in valuable facts, is desperately 
stupid reading. On the other hand, a more delightful book 
scarcely can be found than the chronicle of Fray Baltazar 
de Medina; and only less delightful are the chronicles of 
Fray Torribio de Benevente, called ‘Motolinia,’ of Fray 
Gerénimo de Mendieta, and of Fray Alonzo de la Rea. Yet 
works of this nature cannot be regarded as literature. They 
simply were histories written to order for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. That some of them chanced to possess also literary 
value was nothing more than a happy accident. During 
the Seventeenth Century, however, there were two writers 
in Mexico, whose work is of admirable literary quality, and 
entitled to all respect. These were: Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora, poet (though a stilted one), philosopher, mathe- 
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matician, historian, antiquarian, and critic; and Sor Juana 
Ynez de la Cruz, a nun in the convent of San Gerénimo, 
whose writings in verse and in prose attracted deserved 
attention not only in Mexico but in Spain. The works of a 
third notable Mexican of this period, the dramatist Alarcon, 
scarcely can be regarded as belonging to Mexican literature 
at all; for while Alarcon was born in Mexico, and received 
his early education in that country, his literary life was 
passed in Spain. 

The revival of Mexican literature may be said to have 
begun in the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, with the 
notable writings of the historians Clavigero, Veytia, and 
Gama. It is true that Clavigero wrote in exile, having been 
expelled with the Jesuits, and that Veytia also wrote in 
foreign countries, but both were born and educated in 
Mexico, and both devoted themselves to writing, as did 
Gama, the history of that country. The poets Navarete 
and Tagle enlightened the early years of the present cen- 
tury, the former with poetry of a religious or semi-religious 
character, showing genuine feeling and a certain elegance of 
versification ; the latter with various odes of a fervid rather 
than scholarly cast—the best being his celebrated ode ad- 
dressed to the Army of the Three Guarantees (commanded 
by Yturbide), in which he hails the advent of Mexican In- 
dependence. Two other famous patriotic poets of this 
period were Ortega and Quintana-Roo. Between the years 
1810 and 1820 appeared in parts the ‘ Periquillo Sarniento’ 
of Jose Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi (over the nom de 
guerre of ‘El Pensador Mexicana’): a work that very well 
might be styled ‘ The Mexican Gil Blas,’ and that to this 
day remains one ot the wittiest and most delightful books 
in the whole range of Mexican literature. This has been 
republished again and again, and although several other of 
Lizardi’s works still survive, this will be the work by which 
he will be enduringly known. The dramatist Gorostiza also 
belongs to this period immediately preceding the achieve- 
ment of independence. His writing is clever, and a con- 
siderable ingenuity is shown in his plots. Some of his 
plays still hold the stage. Succeeding the war of indepen- 
dence Mexico was plunged for a long period in civil wars 
that almost wholly crushed the nation’s literary life. Only 
a few names—those of the poets Carpio and Pesado, and of 
the poet and dramatist Galvan, with one or two others—rise 
conspicuously above the turmoil of civil strife. But during 
this time the generation was maturing that in our own day 
has raised Mexican literature—though as yet the fact 
scarcely is known to the outside world—to an honorable and 
even commanding position. 

The great figure of this period, the figure that always will 
be great in the literary history as well as in the patriotic 
annals of Mexico, is that of the poet Guillermo Prieto. 
Born about the year 1810, almost his whole life has been 
passed in an atmosphere of civil war. Primarily, he is a 
statesman, and while the varying fortunes of the cause which 
he has espoused have placed him at times in extreme per- 
sonal peril, and have proved his personal bravery, his fight- 
ing has been done with his tongueand pen. He isa Liberal, 
and much of the success of the Liberal party has been due 
to his wise counsel and to his sagacious management of its 
affairs. He has served in the higher offices of the Govern- 
ment, and always to the profit of the country and to his own 
honor. As a writer upon political economy and finance he 
has manifested a solidity of mind and a soundness of judg- 
ment, such as poets are not popularly supposed to have. 
For the use that he has made of these several qualities in 
his country’s service he is honored; but as a poet he is not 
only honored but loved. In the intervals of his serious 
labors he has written the songs and stories in verse which 
are known throughout the Republic. Asan author of whim- 
sical verse, as a poet of sentiment, and, above all, as a poet 
of patriotism, his work is justly esteemed as of the best that 
Mexico has produced. And still, in his young and vigorous 
old age, his poet life continues. "But a few months ago was 
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published his ‘Romancero Nacional,’ which delightfully 
complements the delightful ‘Musa Callajera’ (‘Curbstone 
Idyls’) of his earlier years. Sefior Altamirano, the highest 
critical authority in Mexico, writes: ‘Guillermo Prieto has 
closed with his book [‘ El Romancero Nacional ’] the cycle 
of purely lyric poetry in Mexico; and whether this cycle 
does or does not begin again, he has acquired a new title to 
immortality.’ 

In the troublous times during which Prieto began to 
write, other important literary work, though in a very small 
way, was going on. Roa Barcena, though now best known 
as an historian, then was known as a poet; Lucas Alaman 
Zavala and Carlos Bustamante were engaged upon their ad- 
mirable histories; in the north, Dr. Eleuterio Gonzalez was 
writing his fascinating ‘ Life of Dr. Mier’ and his excellent 
historical works relating to Northern Mexico; and various 
writers of high quality were aiding in the general revival of 
letters. The eminent historian Orozco y Berra, whose death 
in 1881 still is a living sorrow to those whose happiness it 
was to know him, has left us what henceforth must be the 
standard history of primitive Mexico and the Spanish Con- 
quest, a work that deals calmly and judicially with the facts 
which Prescott to a certain extent has obscured by tinting 
them with the glow and color of romance. 

The centre of the present literary life of Mexico is the 
Liceo Hidalgo, a literary society founded in the capital, 
September 15th, 1849, and within the past few years—after 
a period of quiescence—renewed with a vigorous vitality. 
The present president of this organization is Sefior Ignacio 
Manuel Altamirano, one of the most charming of living writ- 
ers. He was born November 13th, 1834, in the village of 
Tixtla, in Oaxaca (now in the recently erected State of 
Guerrero), and, like Juarez, is of pure Indian blood. His 
remarkable intelligence as a child gained for him a scholar- 
ship in the gift of the authorities of Tixtla, in the College of 
Tuluca, and his career at this institution, and subsequently 
at the (now extinct) College of San Juan de Letran, in the 
City of Mexico, was a series of brilliant triumphs. He was 
admitted to the Mexican bar in 1859, but almost immedi- 
ately entered the Liberal army (he had already, taking a 
military vacation, served with distinction in the rising of 
Ayutla), and for two years, until Liberalism had triumphed, 
_ was a gallant and successful soldier. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1861, where he immediately made 
his mark as a powerful orator, and as a singularly acute and 
logical debater. Upon the invasion of Mexico by the French 
he again entered the army, and as a general officer gained a 
number of brilliant victories, which materially advanced the 
Mexican cause. At the close of the war he was elected an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, of which he subse- 
quently became the President Justice. His more important 
works are:—‘Rimas,’ a collection of charming poems; 
“Movimiento Literario en Mexico’ (‘The Literary Move- 
ment in Mexico’), a work both historical and critical of 
very high value; ‘Dramaturgia Mexicana’ (‘ Mexican Dra- 
maturgy ’), that supplements the previous work, and * Clem- 
encia,’ a novel of singular grace and power. To these must 
be added a number of other novels of high merit; critical 
writings at once delicate, trenchant, and astute, and a 
aumber of inimitable descriptive sketches—as that of his 
own early life in his native village—full of poetry and grace. 
Sefior Altamirano has been not merely a most important 
‘contributor to Mexican literature; to him, more than to any 
other single writer, Mexican literature ot the present day 
owes its existence. By his associates, and by the younger 
literary men of Mexico, he is called, lovingly and reverently, 
“The Master ’—and this title is well deserved. 

Of other living Mexican writers it is difficult to speak 
without making (from lack of knowledge) what may seem to 
be invidious distinctions, and without omissions (also from 
lack of knowledge) which may seem capital. Of the posi- 
tion of Sefior Riva Palacio there can be no doubt. As 
an historical novelist, combining extraordinary historical 
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accuracy and archeological correctness with a Dumas-like 
dramatic power and story-telling faculty, he cannot be too 
warmly praised ; nor can he be too warmly thanked for his 
lucid accuracy as an editor of historical and general litera- 
ture, With him may be grouped, as living writers of high 
merit, the poets Juan de Dios Peza, José Maria Vigil (who 
by his admirable arrangement and ordering of the National 
Library, of which he is librarian, has done much to advance 
the cause of literature in Mexico, and has conferred a great 
favor upon all students of Spanish-American history); the 
archeologist and, to quote Bandelier, ‘great documentary 
historian ef Mexico,’ Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; the 
archeologist Alfredo Chavero; the philologist Francisco 
Pimentel; and the philosopher Ramon Manterola. In cer- 
tain aspects the philosophical writings of Sefior Manterola 
are the most notable literary products of Mexico. His 
philosophy is not of the antiquated, mystical and objectless 
sort, but belongs to the modern and eminently practical 
school that considers abstract subjects in the light of their 
direct bearing upon existing social institutions and the 
actual néeds and affairs of human life. Work of this ele- 
vated sort necessarily implies the existence of precisely the 
enlarged intellectual conditions and advanced intellectual 
culture that in this last quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
Mexico enjoys. Tuomas A. JANVIER. 


Reviews 
“The Buchholz Family.” * 

‘Dre Famitie BucHHotz’ is delightful because it is true, 
and every reader can see it to be true. It is the local and 
the universal in one. It offers no startling situations, no 
deep intrigue, no speculations on the undefinable, not a line 
of caricature. Piquant sauce it has none, but it is delicious, 
all the same. For those who know Berlin life it no doubt 
has a flavor which it lacks for others, but its taste will linger 
long in the mouths of even these. The book is genuine 
from end to end. The characters are real. There are just 
such people in Berlin. The circumscribed life of what 
may be called the lower middle class—shopkeepers, small 
manufacturers, subordinate officials, with a sprinkling from 
the professions,—the steady routine, the modest comfort of 
some, the struggling poverty of others, their little ambitions 
and rivalries, their small economies and their cordial, self- 
conscious hospitalities, their simple, hearty recreations, 
their healthy stomachs and their sound sense, their moral 
sturdiness—not incompatible with an occasional wink at 
young men’s follies,—their indignation over other people’s 
faults, their frankness in praise and their mutual helpfulness 
as abundant as their ready criticism, their honest quarrels, 
their indestructible self-respect—all these characteristics, 
obvious and external, but not therefore superficial, with 
occasional glimpses of the love and hope ahd fear and pain 
and joy which the human heart feels everywhere, are com- 
bined into a picture which shows the keenest observation 
and the most delicate touch, at once humorous and sympa- 
thetic. 

One might hope not to lose the best part of this in a trans- 
lation. True, the colloquialisms, the unexpected similes, 
the homeliness, the unutterably expressive word-coinage be- 
longing to the burgher language of the German capital, to 
say nothing of the touches of the real Berlin dialect, cannot 
be transferred, except by some finely appreciative use of 
equivalents. Thetranslator has made some hardly success- 
ful attempts at this, as when she makes a nurse talk Scotch, 
to represent the dialect of the Spree, or translates ‘ Es kann 
heute ja noch recht gemiithlich werden,’ by ‘ Wait till the 
clouds roll by!’ There is better work than this, however. 
There is enough of the spirit of the original to give enter- 
tainment and satisfaction to those who have not the original at 





* The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Julius Stinde. Translated 
from the 49th German edition by L. Dora Schmitz. $1.25. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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hand. Noone who criticises the translation of such a book 
ought to forget the immense difficulty of changing the dress 
without losing the effect. The chief general criticism on this 
translation is that it inclines to heaviness. Where the Ger- 
man is quick, expressive, insinuating, vivacious—which it fre- 
quently is, in spite of ridicule—the English is too often need- 
lessly laborious, or baldly prosaic. ‘ Die. beiden Mousselin- 
ballrécke’ becomes ‘ the two thin muslin petticoats which be- 
longed to the girls’ evening dresses’ (p. 167). ‘Der hat 
keine Stelle, wo man ihn erziehen kann,’ ‘ Der muss schon 
baufallig auf die Welt gekommen sein’ are sparkling in 
comparison with ‘ There’s nothing about him that could be 
altered,’ and ‘ He must have come into the world with some 
defect’ (p. 123). Nor is ‘Es sieht so gierig aus, wenn man 
zu pricise antritt ’ well given by ‘It looks ill-bred to be very 
punctual’ (p. 50). Why, too, should we be asked to believe 
that ‘he chucked me under the chin’ translates ‘er kniff 
mir in die Backe?’ It may also be questioned whether the 
richest banker in Prussia would relish the foot-note which 
explains his name, Bleichréder, as ‘A notorious female 
swindler recently tried in Berlin’! There are mistransla- 
tions, too, by which touches of humor are not added, as in 
this instance, but lost. ‘Die Festverpflegung ist da zu 
grimmig ’ does not mean ‘the rules relating to holiday-mak- 
ers are too strict,’ nor anything of the sort (p. 1 57): ‘Nor 
is it likeiy that I or the children would forsake him’ (p. 166) 
quite spoils ‘Soll er nun ganz auf mich verzichten und seine 
Kinder?’ Some good things are left out altogether; for 
example, ‘Es flog ein Riesenengel durch das Zimmer’ (p. 
50). But why multiply instances of this sort, in proof that 
mortals, and translators, err? Everybody ought to know 
Frau Buchholz and hear her talk,—hear her talk in German, 
if possible, but at all events know her and hear her. 





“The Marquis of Penalta.” * 

THe Marguis or PENALTA is a charming romance, de- 
seribed by its author, and sanctioned by Mr. Howells, as 
realistic, but containing in its finest chapters long para- 
graphs of shrewd analysis and clever description such as Mr. 
Howells might profitably introduce as variations upon his 
own realism of mere occurrences. The name which the 
novel bears in Spanish, ‘ Marta y Maria,’ is really more ap- 
propriate for the book, as the two sisters play a far more 
important part in the story than the young Marquis, who is 
chiefly seen vibrating between the two attractive sisters ; al- 
though in the spirited scene where he scorns Maria’s wish for 
him to become a traitor for the sake of the Church, he proves 
himself valiant as well as amiable, But the great success of 
the story is in the cleverness with which the two sisters, 
Maria caring perhaps for ‘ better things ’ and Marta certainly 
caring better for things, are made realistic types, one of the 
religious, or rather the theological, and the other of the 
human, phases of ordinary life. The skill of the author lies 
in his having, without dogmatic paragraphs, left no doubt 
at all where his sympathies lie, while yet he has successfully 
avoided treating the phase with which he is not in sympathy 
with any of the bitter sarcasm which might be clever but 
which would certainly show prejudice, The saintly little 
Maria, as she wends her way to the confessional thinking 
less of her sins than of how she can confess her sins pictur- 
esquely, is not at all to his taste ; but he is careful to be just 
toher. If she isa little hypocrite, he shows that she de- 
ceives even herself, and so, to a certain extent, is after all 
sincere. She is the result of a system, a theological system, 
which has the power to transform a loving and lovable young 
girl into a self-conscious prig. She is sincere in making the 
sacrifices she believes in, and accepting herself the penances 
she would see inflicted upon others; but the point so skilfully 
made by the author is, that she enjoyed the sacrifice, and in 
her pious ecstasy of exaltation took delight in the penance, 





_* The Marquis of Pefialta. By Armando Palacio Valdés. 
$x.50. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 


Tr. by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 
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as much as any other young girl enjoyed being made much 


of as a beauty and a belle. It is impossible to give any idea 
of the delicate touch by which we are made to see all the 
folly of Maria's self-deception without despising the girl. 
Even in the scene where she lowers herself to entreat her 
lover to turn traitor in the interests of the Church, one still 
feels contempt only for her training, never for the poor little 
innocent herself. 





Two Russian Novels.* 

Russia bids fair to become as fertile a soil for the novel- 
ist as Ephesus and the Isles were to the Greek romancers 
of Parthenius’s and Tatius’s time. Now it is the genuine 
Russian novel, redolent of the “rre vierge, breathing of 
Little Russia and Big Russia, replete with pictures of plain 
and city, of awakened Tartar civilization and communistic 
theory; now it is the novel of opportunity, with its hectic 
brilliancy of coloring, its fleet sketching, its memoir of a 
year or two’s life in Russia, and its swift social panora- 
Of the latter ‘The Terrace of Mon Désir’ (1) is a 
specimen. Though anonymous, it is known to be the work 
of an American lady who is the wife of a Russian diplomat, 
‘Mon Désir,’ the seat of the plot, is one of the superb 
architectural and landscape leavings of Peter the Great, in 
the environs of St. Petersburg. Its perfect loveliness seems 
to have enchanted the writer of the novel, who lingers and 
idles about it all through her book, and flashes its fountains 
and avenues, its fish-ponds and forests across our field of 
vision at every step. Within this charming surrounding she 
has set many pleasant people, and cast off rapid if not 
subtle or brilliant outlines of heads and faces, figures and 
silhouettes of fashionable ‘ Petersburg’ society. There is a 
love-entanglement, a heart-ache or two, a poisoning, a fit of 
remorse, a glimpse or two of delightful Italian scenery 
(whither the plot moves), a month or two of balls and 
countesses, and charming prattle of quick-witted women ; 
the whole leaving on the mind a light but agreeable impres- 
sion. For an hour or two one can loiter very contentedly 
on this ‘terrace.’ 

‘St. John’s Eve, and Other Stories’ (2), the second 
book on our list, is a very different sort of book. ‘Taras 
Bulba,’ a former novel of Gogol’s, had left a disagreeable im- 
pression on our mind despite its unmistakable power. It was 
a wild Cossack tale abounding in horrors, humid with blood, 
ferocious in dénouement, unpalatable in the mental residu- 
um it left behind it. Would ‘St. John’s Eve, and Other 
Stories’ be like it? We confess to a preliminary shudder. 
‘ Evenings at a Farm ’—one of its sub-titles—read idyllically, 
so we felt encouraged to take up what we had feared might turn 
out another bit of blood-and-thunder. We were agreeably 
disappointed. The book was found to be a collection of 
six short tales admirably translated by Miss Hapgood, each 
different and each surpising in its way. ‘St. John’s Eve,’ 
which gives its name to the collection, is a legend as wild 
as any Miss Hapgood embodied in her recent ‘Epic Folk- 
Songs of Russia.’ It has a fantastic glow worthy of Hoff- 
mann, and a dance of witches as wild as Walpurgis Night. 
Gogol shows himself in this piece to be a man of powerful 
imagination, who has taken bits of folk-lore and woven them 
into a wondrous tapestry. ‘The Cloak’ is another singu- 
lar specimen of this author’s versatility; it is a piece of 
psychological jugglery worthy of Balzac. Though matter- 
of-fact to the marrow—in the beginning,—it winds up with 
a fantastic jerk and spatter as of a goblin diving into a foun- 
tain. The most attractive story of the collection is ‘The 
Portrait,’ which, if not like Cowper’s portrait of his mother, 
makes a profounder impression. Gogol is master of the 
breezes that blow one’s startled hair on end and curdle 
one’s blood. He conceives his story with vivid intensity, 
and one beholds the ‘portrait’ painted upon the canvas of 

eR 1. The Terrace of Mon Désir. $1.25. Boston: Brant Upham & Co, a2. St. 


ous s Eve, and other Stories. By Nikolai V. Gogol Fanslated from the Russian 
y Isabel F, Hapgood. $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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every darkened room, to one’s no little terror. 
and Hoffmann have stories somewhat like this, but Gogol’s 


has its own peculiar Russian flavor. On the whole, this 
volume is a real addition to our growing library of Slav 
fiction. 





Minor Notices. 


AS MIGHT have been expected, the October volume of Mr. 
Adams’s ‘Through The Year With The Poets’ (Lothrop) is a 
peculiarly rich one, the manifold influences of this right royal 
month touching every poetic sensibility and calling forth the finest 
strains. The verses reflect admirably the varied charms and gor- 
geous beauty of this carnival time of the year, when Nature, as if 
to make amends for the dreary days soon to come, is so lavish of 
her favors, so profuse in her adornments. The selections are, 
more largely than usual, from American poets, for the reason, as 
Mr. Adams remarks in the preface, that the English October is 
quite different from ours, and not so well calculated to awaken 
admiration, or inspire to poetic flights. There are three original 

ieces, and the list of writers shows a number of new names.—— 

UMBER I. of the Indiana Historical Society Pamphlets is an 
interesting account, by D. W. Howe, of the ‘ Laws and Courts of 
Northwest and Indiana Territories.’ Mr. Howe has brought to- 
— many curious and entertaining facts in connection with the 

rdinance of 1787, the first courts, legislatures and lawyers, the 
various enactments relating to militia, pillories, whipping-posts, 
disobedient children, liquor, debt, slavery and lotteries, all being 
especially noticeable in contrast with the legalities of to-day. 
Amusing, in the light of modern legislative economy, is it to read 
of the extravagance of the early Assemblies in appropriating such 
amounts as $3 for stationery, and $2.37} for firewood, and $3 for 
candles—for the whole session. 





A VERY ‘ACTIVE LIFE’ has that been whose ‘ Records’ the 
Rev. Dr. Heman Dyer lays before us in a volume of some 400 
pages (Whittaker). Covering nearly eighty years of the present 
century, concerned, here and there, with many important actors 
and events in the social, political and religious development of our 
country, and, moreover, thoroughly devoted to the best interests of 
humanity, its story was well worth ne. Dr. Dyer writes pleas- 
antly and familiarly of his youth, his college days, his experiences 
as teacher and clergyman, his long-continued and valuable services 
in connection with the American Sunday School Union, Evange- 
lical Knowledge Society and other philanthropic institutions, and 
his travels at home and abroad. The abundant humor, the many 
reminiscences of public characters, the graphic narratives of ad- 
ventures and of a remarkable deliverance from almost certain 
death, combine to make this a highly entertaining book. The 
table of contents is somewhat bewildering by reason of its numer- 
ous incorrect references. 





‘HELPS TO BELIEF’ (Cassell) is a series of little shilling volumes 
upon the religious difficulties of the day. It differs from the 
popular ‘ Heartchords,’ published by the same house, in being 

mentative rather than preceptive, and in treating of doctrines 
rather than of conduct. ‘The Divinity of Our Lord,’ by the Bishop 
of Derry, is a clear, concise and well arranged presentation of an 
important but much disputed dogma. The writer advances his 
proofs under three heads: from the Bible, which gives Jesus divine 
titles, attributes and worship ; from the words, works and death of 
Jesus himself; and from the suggestions of history, in the spread 
of Christianity ——‘ PRAYER,’ another volume, is by the editor of 
the series, Rev. T. T. Shore, who, in a very devout, yet candid 
= discusses the nature and scope of prayer, its relations to 

, to man, to law, and to the physical world, its power, its place 
in the scheme of Christian doctrine, and the oft-mooted question 
whether or not true prayer is always answered. These little books 
must _ ite of great service to those whose faith is inclined to waver. 
——‘ THIRTEEN WEEKS of Prayers for the Family’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), compiled by B. B. Comegys from many sources, 
will be found excellently adapted to its purpose of supplying a con- 
venient manual of devotion to those who admit the utility of family 
worship yet have some hesitancy about leading in it. The prayers 
are brief, are marked by simplicity and fervor, and touch upon 
things spiritual and temporal, pertaining te our daily life and needs. 





RECEIPT is acknowledged of the following books and pam- 
phlets :—From G. P. Putnam’s Sons: John Bartholomew’s ‘ Pocket 
Atlas of the World,’ a comprehensive series of maps, fifty-four in 
number, illustrating physical and political geography, and accom- 
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— with statistical notes of great interest and value. The 
ittle book is well arranged and beautifully printed——From Grif- 
fith, Farran & Co., London: ‘ Euchre: How to Play It,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘ Poker: How to Play It.’ This is a vivacious account, by 
an Englishman, of a e which is said to be even more popular 
in Australia than in the United States. Some variants of euchre 
—lap, jambone, jamboree and slam—are described, and a friend 
of the author’s contributes a chapter on progressive euchre—— 
From the same publishers: ‘A Pocket faavde edia of Useful 
Knowledge on a Thousand Subjects,’ by the indefatigable book- 
maker to whom we were already indebted for ‘ The Classics for the 
Million,’ ‘A Bird’s-Eye View of English Literature,’ ‘A Key to 
the Waverley Novels,’ etc——From P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Phil- 
adelphia: ‘Physician’s Visiting List, 1887 ’"—a publication whose 
practical value is shown by the fact that it has now been in use for 
five and thirty years——From Funk & Wagnalls: a new edition, 
in paper boards, of Alfred Ayres’s ‘Mentor, which is a guide for 
‘such men and boys as would appear to advantage in the society 
of persons of the better sort.’ Query, the use of « would” in this 
sub-titl.——From Phillips & Hunt: Macaulay’s ‘Warren Hast- 
ings,’ with an introduction by Dr. J. H. Vincent——From the 
office of The Monthly Index, Bangor, Me.: a second edition, re- 
vised, of W. M. Griswold’s ‘ Directory of Authors, Including Wri- 
ters for the rg | Magazines ’—a list of about 600 names. 
From the Catholic Publication Society Co.: ‘The Catholic Family 
Annual, 1887.’ From Cassell & Co. (National Library): selec- 
tions from the poems of Pope, and ‘ Pepys’s Diary ’"—1662-1663. 
From Harper & Bros. (Franklin Square Library): H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ 

















A COLLECTION of brief extracts from the best authors, arranged 
as ‘Beckonings’ in a calendar of thought for every day, needs no 
recommendation beyond the sanction of the name of the compiler, 
Lucy Larcom. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Many such collections. 
appear every year, but each new one with such a compiler is in its. 
way original and interesting. A thoroughly devotional spirit per- 
vades the whole ; but the range of thought is wide—from Fénelon 
to Emerson, from Goethe to Phillips Brooks, from Shakspeare to. 
Jean Ingelow. AN ADMIRABLE book of its kind is the ‘ Half- 
Hours with a Naturalist,’ by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., profusely 
and beautifully illustrated (Whittaker). Wonderful facts are given. 
simply and clearly, and made so interesting that, although there is 
not the slightest attempt to add to scientific truth by literary dec- 
orative art, a child of ten will listen to the book as eagerly as to 
a fairy-tale, while, on the other hand, no one is too old to enjoy it _ 








Recent Fiction. 


THE NEw STORY by the author of ‘John Inglesant’ has been. 
looked for with great interest, and ‘Sir Percival’ (Macmillan), if a. 
little disappointing, is only so in being shorter and slighter in at- 
tempt than we had hoped for. Of its kind it is quite perfect, and 
though unpretentious it is beautiful in its simplicity. Sir Percival 
is a very modern lad, and the story is that of two girls who loved 
him ; both high-bred and noble-hearted, though one was an ascetic 
and one a religious and social radical. The story is beautifully 
told, and though the situation is a little strained, and both young 
girls are a little morbid, there is a medizval charm in the fascina~ 
tion of the style that makes the book a grateful oasis in the desert 
of realism. It is a very little book, and one longs for more of its 
cool purity and gracious, aristocratic charm.——‘ THROUGH THE. 
WILDERNESS,’ by Mrs. S. Currier (Whittaker), is the republication, 
under a new name, of a gentle story which appeared some time 
ago, recounting the adventures of some children deserted by their 
father near a little Western village. It is what the author would 
call ‘a Church story,’ written to advocate the peace and joy to be 
found in the Episcopal Church, but containing germs of helpful 
thought for everyday guidance in any path——‘ ONCE AGAIN,’ 
by Mrs. Forrester (Lippincott), is a dull and unhealthful story» : 
miserable marriage complications. The title probably refers to the 
marriage ‘ once again’ of two young people who had tried it be- 
fore as a clandestine elopement. 





‘Ways AND MEANS’ (Porter & Coates) is one of Margaret 
Vandegrift’s excellent stories for young girls; perfectly realistic, 
dealing only with possible events and characters, but showing how 
far a single candle may throw its little beams, when once a simple- 
hearted, sweet-natured ‘young girl looks about her for ‘ways and 
means’ of doing good. The heroine is one who is anxious to give 
in charity not merely her money but herself ; and while not despis- 
ing the good results of well-organized charities, she herself per- 
sonally prefers a labor among the poor which is. more individually 
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her own. The story of her efforts is simple, sweet and interest- 
ing.——‘ALL TAUT,’ by Oliver Optic (Lee & Shepard), is the fifth 
volume of the Boat-Builder Series, which will be finished in the 
next book. The founder of the Beech Hill Industrial School makes 
some age oe in its character, and adds to it the feature of makin: 
it a reformatory ; but it is questionable whether the practic 
information about boat-building given in the series is not seriously 
injured by an amount of slang, ‘rows,’ wrong-doing and bad talk- 
ing, which does not seem necessary and which to many people will 
be decidedly objectionable. A BACHELOR’s BLUNDER’ (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is less successful than most of the work of W. E. Nor- 
ris. It is very long, the movement being so languid that one could 
hardly perceive any change in the situation from month to month 
when it appeared as a serial. The bachelor, after all, did not 
blunder very much more than the married people themselves, whose 
troubles he took it upon himself to interpret and relieve in a way 
only to be ascribed to partial insanity ——THE DECIDEDLY sensa- 
tional illustrations of ‘Charlie Lucken,’ by H. C. Adams, M.A. 
(Lippincott), are matched by very sensational incidents in the text. 
‘The scene is laid in England a long time ago, and some of the ex- 
‘citement is made to appear realistic from the time when it is sup- 
posed to have occurred ; but there is a good deal of quiter reading 
that boys will find just as interesting——"A MODERN TELEMA- 
‘CHUS,’ by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan), is an historical story 
of the last century, in which events that actually occurred in the 
family of the Comte de Bourke are picturesquely told as a story. 
It is thus at once realistic and romantic. 


















WE HAVE learned to look with pleasure for every new story by 
Amelia E. Barr, knowing that it will be fascinating, whatever its 
plot, from its picturesque detail of May mornings, old carved cabi- 
nets, silver flagons, rich satin petticoats sprigged with silver, color 
and grace indeed of every kind, with true-hearted maids and inter- 
esting lovers, and nobility at the base of all. ‘The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a beautiful love-story, beautifully 
told, of life in New York and England just before the Revolution. 
“CASTLE NOWHERE’ gives its name to the collection of short 
‘stories by Constance Fenimore Woolson published originally in 
‘different magazines and now issued in book form by Harper & 
Brothers. They are the lake-country sketches among those earlier 
.and shorter efforts of Miss Woolson which were finer than any- 
thing she has done since in the way of novels. They are full of 
local color, spirited description and strong feeling ——‘ THROUGH 
UNKNOWN Ways,’ by Lucy Ellen Guernsey (Whittaker),.is a 
‘Spirited and entertaining historical story of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, purporting to be the ‘ Journal-Books of Mrs. Dorothea Stud- 
dey,’ and full of that bright little lady’s adventures and conversa- 
tions. The movement is rapid though the story is long; and it is 
‘more of a novel than a history, after all, though the historical flavor 
ds a piquant addition. ‘OLD BONIFACE,’ by George H. Picard 
(White, Stokes & Allen), is an entertaining, bright little story, quite 
wunlike its predecessor, ‘A Mission Flower, but very delightful in a 
‘way of its own. It deals with a lovable little American over in 

. England, with two interesting lovers, and several charming old 
dadies. The book is full of amusing by-play. Old Boniface him- 
self never appearing on the stage, but having a very decided influ- 
nce on the fortunes of the young people. 











“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND,’ by Maxwell Grey (Ap- 
‘pleton), is an intense story, beautifully told. The material is not 
entirely new, the plot being based on the hypocrisy of a High 
Church clergyman who rises to eminence while a sinner both in 
act and in silence. The story is, however, original in impression, 
from the beauty of its treatment; the detail being effective and 
fine‘ RED BEAUTY’ is another of W. O. Stoddard’s spirited 
Indian stories (Lippincott), Red Beauty himself being an enter- 
taining old Potawatamy, a good friend to the white heroes and 
heroines of the story, and a deadly enemy of the Pawnees. The 
story is full of movement, incident, rifles, scalps, war-whoops and 
excitement generally, the Red Beauty supplying a curiously cold- 
blooded calmness in the midst of the general uproar—— THE 
KING’s COMMAND,’ by Maggie Symington (Cassell), is an amiable 
py for girls, of the gentle old-fashioned type, in which an ex- 
ceedingly good little girl, left an orphan, vibrates between two 
aunts, one in England and one in Ireland, whose respective fami- 
lies offer fine opportunities for bringing out the superior qualities 
of the orphan——‘A WORLD OF GIRLS,’ by L. T. Meade (Cas- 
sell), is an interesting story of life at an English boarding-school. 
The incidents are rather sensational, but the story is well told and 
original, showing the temptations and struggles and emotions of 
the eager little world that a rosebud garden of girls will make for 
itself——‘ A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE’ (Harper's Handy Series) 
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is not without some startling 


, but as a whole it is rather 
tedious reading for a book by 


. Clark Russell. 





The Fine Arts 


. Art Notes. 


The Art Review for November is the first number of a new 
magazine, edited by George F. Kelly. It offers five readable pa- 
oe on art topics of special interest to Americans—‘ Whistler, the 

ead of the Impressionists,’ by Charles de Kay, ‘Novelty in 
American Art,’ by George Parsons Lathrop, ‘Our Public Monu- 
ments,’ by S. R. Koehler, ‘An Indigent Art Centre,’ by Ripley 
Hitchcock, and ‘Wanted—A History of Architecture,’ by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Mr. de Kay reminds Americans that 
‘Mr. Whistler is an American in his nature and in his art, and the 
fame which he has manfully won redounds to the credit of the 
United States.’ Mr. Lathrop thinks we might safely give the 
artist this advice : ‘ Novelty lies rather in taking up that which is 
nearest, than in stretching out your hand to the remote and the 
traditionally picturesque.’ Mr. Koehler does not wonder ‘that 
many of the best sculptors and architects havelpworn never to have 
anything more to do with competitions.’ Mr. Hitchcock regrets 
that two essentials of an art centre, ‘a well-supported and influ- 
ential art museum and a thoroughly equipped art-school, are not 
to be found in the American per ee 6 Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
sees ‘no reason to believe that an American hand could not write 
just such a history of architecture in general, and just such special 

istories of national architectural development, as we want.’ It is 
a pity she excuses herself from attempting the task with her own 
hand, There are numerous art notes, and several very — 
plates—an etching, ‘The Dreamers,’ by F. S. Church, and three 
photogravures: ‘David Before the Combat,’ from a statue by 
George T. Brewster, ‘ Vivian,’ by Carroll Beckwith, and ‘Won't 
—— !’ by Francis C. Jones. The new magazine makes an excel- 
ent start. 


—It is rumored that an exhibition of paintings by the late Hans 
Makart will be held in New York this winter. A picture by 
Vacslav Brozik, ‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ 
will be placed on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum some 
time during the winter. 

—Mr. W. E. Henley, late editor of The Magazine of Art, has 
accepted the post of consulting editor on the staff of the London Art 
Journal, The Art Journal is to be congratulated. 


—Henry Blackburn’s collection of English water-colors, shown 
last season at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, will be seen this 
winter in New York.——The Ontario Society of Artists has sent 
out the catalogue of its annual exhibition for 1886. The list of 
contributors shows few names familiar to the New York art-public, 
but the character of the illustrations suggests satisfactory work. 


—An exhibition of more than a hundred etchings by Stephen Par- 
rish is now open at Wunderlich’s, in Broadway. They are mostly 
American coast subjects, with some French and English motives. 
These plates are all artistically interesting, and in technique show 
the true etcher’s spirit. The freedom of handling and good use of 
the line are noticeable qualities in Mr. Parrish’s work. 


—An exhibition of works by Emile Renouf will be opened at 
Reichard’s at the close of this week. A large portrait, seen at this 
gallery, gives a good idea of the artist’s style and method. The 
gentleman is seated at a table, holding a cigar, and examining a 
picture with the air of a connoisseur. There is something in the 
accidental character of the pose that suggests Carolus Duran, but 
the technical scheme is entirely different. 


—Visitors to the Park during the past few months have noticed 
a colossal bronze bust of Washington Irving on a pedestal near 
the Arsenal. It was placed there on approval before being defi- 
nitely accepted by the Park Commissioners. The bust is the work 
of a European sculptor named Baer, and has a very German look. 
It has been unfavorably criticised by President Huntington, of the 
National Academy of Design, who advises g arm its acceptance. 
Mr. Huntington was well acquainted with Irving; and Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Kendall, of the American Institute of Architects, 9 
that the resemblance is not considered faithful by relatives of Mr. 
Irving. Mr. John Taylor Johnston, the third member of the 
commission appointed to judge of works of art offered to the city, 
has not yet formally expressed his opinion. 


—Two pictures representing episodes in the experience of the 
Greeley Arctic expedition were recently completed by Mr. Albert 
Operti, of this city, One, on which the artist spent eleven months, 
represented ‘The Relief of Greeley at Cape Sabine.’ It was fin- 
ished in June, 1885, taken to Washington, and hung in Secretary 
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Whitney’s outer office, where it has remained until the present 
time. The other picture, a very large one, representing Lieut. 
Lockwood and Sergt. Brainerd taking observations at Cape Wash- 
ington, the most northern point known to have been reached by 
man, now hangs in one of the corridors of the War Department. 
Mr. yn claims to have painted these pictures by the authoriza- 
tion of Secretary of the Navy Chandler, with the understanding 
that if they were satisfactory to those in power, as well as to the 
principal actors in the scenes depicted, the Government would pur- 
chase them. This, Secretary Whitney now refuses to do, on the 
‘ound that there is no money available for the purpose, and that 
e has no authority to ask Congress to appropriate any. 


—A full-length life-size portrait of Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, occupies a conspicuous position at Schaus’s 
gallery. The painter is F. A. Miiller. 


—One of the last and best pictures painted by the late A. de 
Neuville was ‘A Flag of Truce,’ now on exhibition at Knoedler’s. 
It is painted in gouache on canvas, and has the effect of a thinly 
painted and dry oil. It represents an episode of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war—a village street in ruins, with blindfolded Prussian offi- 
cers escorted by French soldiers under a flag of truce, and indig- 
nant Frenchwomen threatening them. The figures are strongly 
individualized, and the picture, with its neat yet bold handling, is 
as valuable artistically as historically. An exceptionally good 
Madrazo—a girl looking at a jewel-case—has a difficult scheme, 
dark and light blues very successfully handled. A beautiful little 
figure by , oases girl in a delicately-painted white gown—is 
modern in character, with a hint of Eighteenth Century artistic 
coquetry. 

—George Frederick Watts, the distinguished English painter, 
declared his intention, eight months ago, of bequeathing his pict- 
ures to the English nation. He now intends to present them out- 
right, and for this reason has sent some of them to the South 
Kensington Museum for exhibition. His idea is to win the favor- 
able opinion of his fellow-countrymen, in order to justify him in 
asking for his works a place in the International Gallery, which is 
now used as a wareroom. ; 

—Mr. Bouton announces a limited edition, on large paper, of 
* The Salon of 1886.’ 

—The November reception of the Art Students’ League was 
held on Saturday evening, Nov. 13th, at the rooms of the League, 
which were charmingly decorated for the occasion. The exhibi- 
tion of pictures and studies was of excellent quality and showed 
judicious selection. Mrs. T. W. Dewing, Walter Shirlaw, H. 

iddons Mowbray, Miss C. T. Hecker, Andrew Teggin, and many 
other artists of the school, in sympathy with League methods, 
were represented by characteristic examples. Miss L. Bayard 
Taylor’s well-drawn peasant heads, in red, Kenyon Cox’s admir- 
able drawings, and Daniel Beard’s exhibit of book-cover designs 
were full of interest. 

— The Portfolio for November (Macmillan) has for its frontis- 

iece one of Rembrandt’s etchings, reproduced by Amand Durand. 
tis a a rait of Cornelius Anslo, an Anabaptist minister, of 
Amsterdam. An_illustrated paper on Frascati, by Julia Cart- 
wright, an interesting account of the English draughtsman War- 
wick Brookes, whose studies of children are famous, by T. Lether- 
brow, and the conclusion of the well-written paper on the French 
renaissance sculptor, Germain Pilon, form the body of the number. 
Very good is the photogravure plate of old Florentine terra-cotta 
Statuettes of children, 


A New Symphony. 

Art the first concert of the Philharmonic Society for this 
season, at the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday 
evening, the singular spectacle was presented of nearly, if 
not quite, one-third of the audience leaving the room in the 
middle of the performance of a new composition. The 
work which was received with such unmistakable evidences 
of disfavor was a symphony in E-major, by Anton Bruckner. 
The, name is a new one on our concert lists, but is a re- 
spected one in the circle of musical pedagogues in Germany. 
Herr Bruckner is a professor of harmony and composition 
in the Vienna Conservatory, and a lecturer on the same 
branches in the University of that city. How his composi- 
tions are viewed by the critics of one school can be read in 
the fact that a few years ago, when one of his symphonies 
was performed by the Vienna Philharmonic Society, Dr. 
Hanslick, a fellow professor at the University, in his criti- 
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cism printed in the Weue Freie Presse, said that he had left 
the concert-room before the performance of the symphony, 
because he did not wish to be a witness of its desecration. 
Herr Bruckner is an ultra-Wagnerite. At Bayreuth last 
summer his head, bald as a billiard ball, could frequently 
be seen in the midst of a group of devoted admirers, who, 
by the same token, were the most extravagant and unrea- 
soning worshippers of him who has irreverently been styled 
‘the Messiah of Bayreuth.’ 

Mr. Damrosch brought forward a symphony in D-minor 
by Bruckner last season. Then he and Mr. Thomas ran a 
race for the possession of the first copy of the symphony in 
E-major. Mr. Thomas got it at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and tried it on the public, or on his orchestra, at 
Chicago last summer. He then persuaded the programme 
committee of the Philharmonic Society to include it in their 
first scheme. We have no wish to question the judgment 
and taste of Mr. Thomas and his associates in authority, 
but must be permitted to doubt whether Bruckner’s score 
would ever have been seriously considered had it not caused 
a great deal of discussion in Germany last year. It is a 
score which is better calculated to cause discussion among. 
musicians than to give pleasure to the public. As an in- 
stance of what intellect can produce in music, it is perhaps. 
as startling and interesting as anything that the century has 
produced. But as a musical composition, it is nine-tenths 
cold intellectuality and one-tenth beauty. Bruckner is an. 
organist of tremendous powers, if contemporary testimony 
can be trusted. He is said to improvise fugues with aston- 
ishing facility. The training and bent of mind indicated in: 
these facts are evident in his symphony. It is polyphony- 
gone mad. One or two of the themes are really and im- 
pressively beautiful, and there are moments of something: 
akin to grandeur in the slow movement; but nearly all else 
is musical mathematics. It is neither wise nor just to pro-- 
nounce condemnation on an art-work in so superficial and 
flippant a manner as nearly all the daily newspapers did on: 
this occasion; but bearing in mind a score of marvellous. 
things in the symphony, and remembering that that is not 
always the highest type of beauty which is evident at a 
glance, we are yet constrained to say that, for the present,. 
this work is a failure. It may be beautiful in twenty-five: 
years, but it is not beautiful now. The other numbers on 
the programme of the concert were Beethoven’s ‘ Leonore ” 
No. 3, overture, Schumann’s Symphony in B-flat, and a duo 
from Rubirstein’s opera ‘Nero,’ sung with fine effect by 
Miss Juch and Mr, Ludwig. 





Herr Niemann. 


IN Two representations of the German Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last week, Albert Niemann 
came forward as Siegmund in Wagner's ‘ Walkiire.’ Fora 
quarter of acentury Herr Niemann has been reckoned among 
the finest of living exemplars of Wagner’s theories of lyrico- 
dramatic interpretation, and since he ‘created’ the part at 
the first Bayreuth festival in 1876, his Siegmund has been 
the model that all impersonators of the character have 
imitated. It may easily be imagined that after a career 
which has extended over more than a generation, his powers 
as a vocalist are not what they once were; but those who 
have heard him at intervals during the last dozen years 
assert with great positiveness that his voice is now in finer 
condition than it was ten years ago. It certainly has a 
sonority that is marvellous in view of the long and hard 
usage to which it has been subjected, and there are yet 
moments in his singing when its heroic ¢imbre and sympa- 
thetic quality exert an unmistakable charm over even those 
who come to hear him merely as a singer. But it can not 
be urged too strongly that they are shortsighted who look 
at him only from the point of view chosen in estimating 
musical performances. Herr Niemann belongs in the cate- 
gory of ‘singing actors’ established by Wagner; and there 
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he stands among the foremost operatic artists of the world. 
As an actor he is at the zenith of his powers, and the praise 
bestowed on his impersonation of Siegmund is all deserved. 
It is a creation as poetical, as forcible and as harmoriously 
complete as any that commands admiration on the stage of 


the spoken drama. This is, of course, high praise; but to 
recognize its justice one need only witness the ‘ Walkiire’ 
understandingly—that is, with such a knowledge of the 
drama and such a familiarity with the German language as 
will enable one to observe how in appearance, action and 
song Herr Niemann vitalizes the part. His enunciation and 
dramatic coloring of the text and his truthful declamation 
are beautiful beyond cavil. Measured by the rules of vocal- 
ization, his singing is full of defects; but, as we have said, 
he is not to be judged merely as a vocalist. 





Mme. Modjeska in “ Les Chouans.” 


IN THE play of * Les Chouans,’ which is attracting large 
crowds of spectators to the Union Square Theatre, Mme. 
Modjeska finds a character which, if it does not show 
the brightest side of her genius, displays with remarkable 
effectiveness the wide range of her dramatic powers and 
the infinite variety of her artistic resources. It is under- 
stood that she has long wished to enact the part of Marie 
de Verneuil, and she certainly enters into the spirit of it 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The story, as most persons 
know by this time, is an adaptation from Balzac’s well- 
known novel, made first in French by Pierre Berton and 
rendered into English by Paul M. Potter. The general 
theme is the conspiracy of the Chouans, royalist Breton 
peasants, against the Republic in the stirring days of the 
French Revolution. The chief difficulty of the playwrights 
was that of selection from the immense mass of material at 
theirdisposal. To condensea story of this description within 
anything like practical acting limits, and at the same time 
preserve even a suggestion of the force and color of the 
original was an almost hopeless task, and they would have 
been wiser if they had never attempted it. Their piece was 
‘cut’ over and over again, it is said, during rehearsal, but the 
success of the first representation was endangered, neverthe- 
less, by the confusion necessarily engendered in the minds 
of the spectators by the number of the stage personages and 
the intricacies of the plot in which they figured. Since the 
first night, however, the play has been subjected to careful 
revision, and in its clearer and more compact form it prom- 
ises to assume an important place in Modjeska’s repertory. 

Although it does not belong to a high type, being essen- 
tially melodramatic, it is entitled to respectful consideration, 
inasmuch as it has some sort of historical foundation, repro- 
duces scenes from a picturesque and thrilling era with 
considerable fidelity, and deals with profound human emo- 
tions. The interest centres in Marie de Verneuil, a beauti- 
ful orphan, of noble family, whom misfortune has so far 
reduced that she consents to become a paid agent of the 
unscrupulous Fouché. Her mission is to entrap the Marquis 
de Montauran, the leader of the Chouans, by means of her 
personal charm, and betray him to the Police Minister; 
but her real intent is to save the Marquis, whom she has 
learned to regard as a hero. The first meeting of the pair 
is accidental, and Montauran is under an assumed name. 
They love, however, at first sight, and Marie, without sus- 
picion of the truth, leads the Marquis into the very snare from 
which she hoped to guard him. He is arrested, but she is 
enabled to procure his release by an exercise of the author- 
ity conferred upon her by Fouché. The Marquis, touched 
by this evidence of affection, introduces her to the retreat of 
his royalist friends, pledging his honor for the safety of her 
escort. Unfortunately, through the treachery of Corentin, a 


police agent, and the jealousy of a woman, the fact of Marie’s 
connection with Fouché is revealed, her escort are mas- 
sacred, and she herself, being denounced as a spy, is spurned 
by Montauran and delivered over to the tender mercies of 
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the Chouans, This frightful peril she escapes through the 
fidelity of her maid, and she resolves, thenceforth, to devote 
all her energies to wreaking revenge upon the man who has 
doubted her. But love is stronger than hate, and she re- 
joins Moutauran only to be reconciled to him. They make 
arrangements for a secret marriage, and everything is in 
readiness for the ceremony when: the diabolical ingenuity 
and malevolence of Corentin supply seeming proof of Mon- 
Marie betrays her lover, and 
then, discovering his innocence, confesses her fault, marries 
him, and voluntarily sacrifices ‘her life in a vain effort to 
rescue him. 

There are sub-plots and many minor personages unmen- 
tioned in this shadowy outline, but the omission of them is 
unimportant, as Modjeska is the soul of the performance. 
Her company is intelligent and capable, but not specially 
qualified for the performance of romantic melodrama. Of 
her own impersonation it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. The most noteworthy feature in it probably was 
the extraordinary skill with which she maintained the illusion 
of youth. Although still in her prime as an artist, she is a 
mature woman; but nothing more fresh and girlish than her 
Marie in its earlier scenes could be imagined. Every move- 
ment and gesture had the simplicity, unconscious grace 
and spontaneity of maidenhood. The tender artlessness and 
fervor of her first love scenes were charming—a perfect 
illustration of that art which conceals itself completely. In 
the strong situation where Montauran delivers her to the 
Chouans, her artistic resources enabled her tosupply the want 
of mere physical power. The emotion to be expressed was 
really tragic, a struggle between passionate love on the one 
side and a sense of the grossest injustice and the most 
frightful insult on the other. In a crisis of this kind there 
are other actresses who might be able tocreate a more vivid 
impression of physical suffering by means of that vehemence 
which relies upon vocal and corporal strength, and which 
appeals most potently to the sympathies of the ordinary ob- 
server; but the effect wrought by Modjeska was due to 
subtlety of intellectual insight and a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the impulses which provide the true motive of action; 
and the result achieved was deep, not superficial. In the 
ball-room scene, where the reconciliation is effected, the 
dignity and refinement of her acting were delightful, while, 
in the last act, in the scenes with Corentin and her lover, 
the varying moods awakening suspicion, slow conviction, 
remorseless resolution, renewed trust and self-sacrificing 
devotion were portrayed with all that brilliant versatility, 
unhesitating decision and exquisite neatness and minutenes 
of execution, both as regards gesture and facial expression, 
which form the rarest attributes of dramatic art. Her per- 
sonal triumph was absolute. 

A word of praise is due to the keen intellectuality of Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s Corentin and the picturesque manliness of Mr. 
Barrymore’s Marquis, disfigured though it was by the man- 
nerisms of speech and gesture which niar all the work of this 
clever and earnest young actor. 





London Letter. 


Tue Collins-Gosse affair is, so far, the scandal of the 
year. People—literary people—talk of nothing else. It 
has generated such rumors as are not to be stated; it has 
split the town into camps; and by many it is opined that it 
will cause the death of two men—the assailant and the 
assailed: the one for his animosity and the suspicion of 
mala fides which is discovered in his work; the other for the 
ingenuous poverty of his defence against so brilliant, so de- 
termined, so irresistible an attack. As matters stand, the 
victory is to some extent with Mr. Gosse. It is understood 
that he has sent in his resignation to the University author- 
ities ; that his resignation has been refused ; and that even 
as I write he has resumed his duties, and is in the act of 
giving his antagonist another opportunity. What the ulti- 
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mate issue of the combat will be, is more than I shall ven- 
ture to predict. The Clark Lecturer has been vigorously 
backed ; but he has so many ‘ good-natured friends’ that I 
should not be surprised if in the end he came to utter grief, 
and went down to posterity hand in hand with John Wilson 
Croker and the author of ‘Satan.’ 
The Quarterly article is certainly a tremendous impeach- 
’ ment. It hawks at everything—facts, dates, theories, con- 
clusions, English; and it brings down all. It is touched 
with intemperance and acerbity, of course; there is so much 
in it of the advocate that at times one finds oneself in entire 
sympathy with the prisoner at the bar; one feels that the 
cause is pleading before the ghost of Macaulay, and that 
there must of necessity be something of the Croker and 
Montgomery articles in the summing up. But, although the 
writer has been ungenerous enough to cratk the wind of 
more poor phrases than one—it is, from first to last, in its 
attainder of Mr. Gosse as in its demonstration of the in- 
ter dependence of English and Greek and Latin literature, 
a masterly performance. I read Mr. Gosse’s rejoinder first, 
and was struck with its amenity and grace. After reading 
the article itself (I confess it) the rejoinder appears to me 
such an achievement in good temper, that I can only take 
off my hat to its author as a person better qualified for life 
than most of the sons of men. For the soul of me I could 
not have written it; but the writing of it is—to me, at least 
—a feat of magnanimity which is hardly to be paralleled in 
the annals of literature. It is unwise in some particulars ; 
as, for instance, in hinting that much of the material of this 
hullaballoo is a matter, not for the general, but only for the 
,~ expert; on the question of fact it is commonly esteemed in- 
adequate, and even trivial; but the gaiety, the elegance, the 
‘ jadienant urbanity with which Mr. Gosse defies fortune, 
I think, incomparable. That these qualities would ever 
have been displayed in the absence of a certain leader 
in The Standard is what I take leave to doubt. There are 
rumors of conspiracy in all sorts of quarters; for, as I’ve 
said, Mr. Gosse is a man with many friends; but the only 
one I incline to accept is this one of collusion between 
the writer of the Quarterly article and him of the Standara 
leader. It may be that there was none. What is certain is, 
that the appearance of the latter gentleman in print was 
wholly unexpected, and made open war inevitable. Mr. 
Gosse replied to Mr. Collins’s charge of ‘log-rolling’ (there 
are in this part of the world a number of asses—mostly asses 
who have brayed to no purpose—who believe that if ever you 
recognize a man’s merit ’tis only because he has recognized, 
or will some day recognize, yours) in Zhe Times; and in The 
Atheneum, to its not knowing, and light thinking, and loose 
phrasing. And then the fray grew general, and heroes 
started up on every hand. There was, for instance, Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, a literary authority of the utmost novelty 


























































as to bring upon himself—he the purest of journalists, ‘the 
Sea-green Incorruptible’ of criticism—the odium of a charge 


called ‘Oxoniensis,’ who convicted Mr. Gosse of disingen- 
. Wousness and incompetence to the satisfaction of his whole 
University ; there was the editor of Punch, who, as always, 
took occasion to bracket Poet Gosse with Poet Dobson, 
and so proclaimed himself, for the third or fourth time, the 
most unlettered of literary men; there was the writer in Zhe 
St. James's Gazette, who not only accused Mr. Charles 
Collins of the production of ‘an elaborate calumny of ex- 
treme meanness,’ but went so far as to hint that he couldn’t 
possibly have written the better parts of the Quarterly 
article; there was the writer in Zhe Saturday Review, who 
made as light as he could of Mr. Gosse’s errors, and bore 
as hard as he could on the critical dishonesty of Mr. 
Gosse’s assassin; there was Mr. Ralston, who had read 
with Mr. Gosse at the Museum, had perused a portion of 
his correspondence, and was prepared to believe, usgue ad 
mortem, in his learning and accomplishment ; there was this 
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and freshness; there was Mr. Archer, who spoke so sensibly | 


of log-rolling in the third degree ; there was the gentleman | 
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“person here, and there was that person there; the wrangle 
was, and is, of the finest; and Mr. Gosse, who is the most 

‘sensitive of men, must, I should imagine, have suffered 

‘tortures at the hands of friends and enemies alike. 

~ Meanwhile, Mr. Churton Collins (whose secret has been an 
open one from the first, and who is probably the only man 
‘in England who could have written the Quarterly review) 
was pursuing the even tenor of his way, and preparing a final 
~argument for the prosecution. Itappeared last nightin Zhe 
Atheneum and Pall Mail Gazette (they do say that the latter 
print is for bringing the Clark Lecturer to lasting shame, on 
account of the Clark Lecturer’s refusal to write for it, after 
its editor had made a spectacle of himself in connection with 
“Miss Armstrong and Miss Jarrett; but that is by the way); 
and to my mind it places Mr. Gosse in a rather desperate 
dilemma. It has been said that Mr. Collins is akind of fruit 
sec, a sort of sham Macaulay at best. But it has never been 
denied that he is a passionate and an intelligent student of 
many literatures; that his memory is, or was, as Mr. Gosse 
declares, quite wonderful; and that he is absolutely inde-- 

| pendent and tremendously in earnest. His motive, he pro- 

| fesses, is purely literary. He admits that, six or eight years © 

| ago, he was Mr. Gosse’s friend, fellow-student and admirer, \_ 
and that the publication of his letters (suggested by Mr. ~ 

| Ralston) might be inopportune, and would involve him in a_ 

| certain amount of explanation. He reiterates his belief in the | 


Arcadia-Oceana blunder, by withdrawing which he would, * » 


I think, have bettered his case and strengthened his position. 

\ But he proves the Shaftesbury blunder to the hilt; and the 
blunder about ‘ Fanshawe’s little epic,’ and that one about~ 
the ‘Senecan tragedy,’ and the grossly exaggerated statement 
about blank verse, and the unfortunate misunderstanding 
about Henry More, and-this mistake and that one and the 
other. 
tespect of the ‘Claremont’ incident—the most dangerous 
and hurtful counter in the Clark Lecturer’s reply,—a 
asseverates that, as far as he is concerned, his withers are 
unwrung, inasmuch as he cannot at all recall the circum- 
stance. And finally he does his best to rise above ‘log- 
rolling’ and all its chances and emergencies; relates that it 
has been his to cut up the best and kindest friend he ever 
had; and demonstrates, with more or less success, that in 
the present instance he has done his work—butcherly and 
brutal as it is—in the cause of literature and education. As 
I think, his rejoinder—some faults of taste and judgment |\%’- 

\ apart—is not less telling than his original impeachment; __ }, 
, but, as I’ve said, the affair has split the town into camps, and ~~ 

\ they who disagree with me will be to the full as’ many as 

,\they who agree. How and in what terms Mr. Gosse will 

| \check it remains to be seen. For the moment it is enough 
to note that on many sides the incident has been received 
with distinct annoyance and displeasure; and that, so far 
as I can hear, the suggestion of 7ze Wor/d—that Mr. Gosse 
should be handed six months’ wages, and sent about his 

|| business—is held to be only worthy of the journal in which 
it appeared. 

There is not much other news. Mr. Henry James has 
published ‘ The Princess Cassamassima,’ and marked a new 
stage of development and a new departure in art. I like it 
much, though, as is natural in ‘le Bulwer de nos jours’ (it 
reminds me of the Bulwer of ‘ Night and Morning’), it is 
overweighted with analysis and conversation. It is a 
surprise, indeed, in more ways than one, Who, for instance, 
would ever have believed that the author of ‘ Daisy Miller’ 
would ever condescend to make a real story? Who would 
ever have anticipated that he could do it so well? I sup- 
pose, but do not know, that this change in him must have 
been determined by a certain controversy as to the essen- 
tials and aims of fiction in which he bore a part with Messrs. 
W. Besant and R. L. Stevenson. (By the way, the latter has 
been rather seriously ill; and as he will hardly be able to 
work for some time yet, there will, I take it, be no ‘ Deacon 
Brodie’ for New York this winter after all.) Whatever the 
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‘cause, the effect is excellent. 
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I was horribly tired—and so 
were many others—of the feeble emotions and the futile 
creatures that formed the staple of Mr. James’s art. I had 
greeted Miss Miller with enthusiasm ; but in ‘The Portrait 
of a Lady’ I found such poppy and mandragora as were 
merely irresistible. ‘O change beyond report!’ Here isa 
genuine romance, with conspirators, and harlots, and stab- 
bings, and jails, and low- lived men and women who drop their 
h’s, and real incidents, and strong emotions, and everything 
“in a concatenation accordingly.’ I cannot congratulate the 
author too heartily on his escape into fiction, nor advise too 
strongly that he should be encouraged on all hands, in the 
way which authors love, to go on in his new path, and leave 


forever behind him the land of ghosts and shadows in which 


he has sojourned so long. 

Mr. Pinero’s new play, ‘The Hobby-Horse,’ is not, it ap- 
pears, a success. Its purpose is mixed; its effect is mixed 
likewise. Like all its author’s work, it has a crank in it; 
and cleverly as it is imagined, and wittily as.it is written, the 
crank will out, and spoils all. What I have noted in Mr. 
Pinero’s plays is a certain want of sincerity. He thinks too 
much of the public, and too little of his art; he tries to be 
original and to be popular at once, and between these two 
stools he comes tothe ground. ‘There are few men so clever, 
and who have failed so often, as he. 


Lonpvon, October, 3oth, 1886. H. B. 





The Lounger 


A PARAGRAPH appeared recently in the Boston Herald, com- 
piaining that there was no chance for ‘outsiders’ to get into the 
ig magazines as contributors—that they were edited, so to speak, 
in the interest of ‘cliques.’ Once in a while a tortured editor rises 
to explain that there is no truth in the charge; but this does not 
prevent its being repeated periodically. The Boston Heradd para- 
hh was so emphatic in its charges, that Mr. Henry M. Alden, 
editor of Harper's Magazine—a man oy | competent to 
speak upon the subject—has replied to it, and the reply will be 
printed by Mr. Curtis in the Easy Chair of the December Maga- 
sine. Mr. Alden wants to know if all writers were not ‘ outsiders’ 
until they became what the complainant pleases to call the ‘ clique ;’ 
and he repeats the statement that nothing so rejoices an editor's 
heart as the discovery of a new light in literature. The Herald 
paragraph says that editors do not read the manuscripts that are 
sent to them ; that he has tried some of the usual tricks upon them, 
such as displacing pages, or pasting them together, and that his 
victims have fallen headlong into the trap. 





MR. ALDEN quietly replies that it is not always necessary for an 
editor to read a manuscript to the end. to see that it is rubbish. 
Every magazine, he tontends, is open to any man or woman who 
hhas anything to say that the public cares to hear. The field is 
larger now than ever, for there are more periodicals, and it is no 
longer the man-of-letters alone to whom the editor looks for con- 
tributions. He is ready and anxious to hear from the soldier, the 
statesman, the inventor, the economist, the engineer, the sports- 
man, the actor—not from the essayists and story-tellers exclusively. 
If the writer in the Boston Hera/d wants a hearing he has only to 
produce his ee the editors who have their fingers on 
the public. pulse will administer them unhesitatingly, if in their 
good judgment they are what the public wants. 





Mr. E. L. BURLINGAME, the editor of Scrzbner's Magazine, 
roves that he has no grudge against ‘outsiders’ by selecting Mr. 
arold Frederic, a gentleman who has still to win his spurs in 
fiction, as the writer of the first serial for that monthly. And cer- 
tainly ‘J. S.of Dale,’ who is soon to follow with a novelette, was 
an outsider until the Scribners published his first book, not very 
long ago. 





I USED to think amateur theatricals a sufficiently harmless 
amusement, but have changed my mindon the subject after seeing 
what they sometimes lead to. I need not mention the case of a 
lady connected with some of the best families in the land, whose 
head has been so turned by the adulation she has received 
as an amateur actress, that she has deliberately sought greater 
notoriety, even to the extent of permitting the public sale of her 
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photographs, and the use of her name as an advertisement of a 
toilet article. The notoriety this lady has achieved has encou 
others to imitate her example, and one in particular is following her 
closely in the race. Her pictures, too, may be bought by any one 
who cares to buy them. 





A FRIEND of mine, hearing that an acquaintance was very ill, 
called at the house to inquire after him, and was surprised to find 
his daughter holding a reception. He entered the drawing-room 
with other callers, and asked the young lady if her father was 
better. ‘Indeed, no,’ she replied. ‘ Poor dear papa is very low; 
we have three doctors and two nurses in constant attendance, and 
mamma is nearly worn out; she never leaves his room ; and my 
brother, you know, has typhoid fever. Isn't it distressing ? What 
do you suppose! The other evening, at six o’clock, one of papa’s 
nurses deliberately walked off. Another had to be found that night, 
and there was no one to do it but me, for mamma couldn't leave 
papa fora moment. So I put on my hat and went out and got one, 
as it was impossible for me to do any nursing. I had a rehearsal 
on hand, and I had to attend itor I couldn’t act. You know I had 
given my word, and I didn’t intend that the public should be dis- 
appointed.’ My friend said little in reply; but he made up his 
mind that if he should ever be the father - daughter, that daughter 
should never know that such a thing as amateur theatricals existed. 





FROM internal evidence, 7ke Atheneum takes the author of 


«The Magic of a Voice’ to be an Englishwoman. It is mistaken, 


however. Mrs. Macfarlane was a Boston girl, her maiden name 
being Margaret Russell. Her first husband was a German count, 
who died while she was living with him in Germany. Her present 
husband is a Boston lawyer. The English reviewer was right in 
discrediting the theory of the Teutonic origin of the author, but 
wrong in claiming her as a fellow-countrywoman. 





A. E. I., OF CASTINE, ME., writes to complain of what he 
deems a fault in some of our popular writers—the habit, to wit, of 
exaggerating the errors in grammar and pronunciation of ‘our 
rustic population.’ Lowell, Holmes and Mitchell are named as 
offenders in this respect; and their critic avers, after long resi- 
dence in New England towns and villages, that, ‘ with rare excep- 
tions, the children are educated in good schools, and their use of 
language is generally correct.’ Such an error in orthoépy as 
‘neauw’ he has encountered fifty times in books to once. in real 
life. He quotes from a letter in which Miss Sedgwick complained 
to Miss Mitford, fifty years ago, of Mrs. Trollope’s gross carica- 
tures of American speech, and expresses his regret that native au- 
= should offend in the same way, and mislead their foreign 
readers. 





Mr. Lowell’s Address at Harvard.* 


[Delivered November 8th. Published in The Atlantic for December.] 
MEANING OF A UNIVERSITY. 


WHEN President Walker, it must be now nearly thirty years ago, 
asked me, in common with my colleagues, what my notion of a 
university was, I answered, ‘ A university is a place where nothing 
useful is taught; but a university is possible only where a man 
may get his livelihood by digging Sanscrit roots.’ What I meant 
was that the highest office of the somewhat complex thing so 
named was to distribute the true bread of life, the ‘ pane d’egli an- 
geli,’ as Dante called it, and to breed an appetite for it; bnt that it 
should also have the means and appliances for teaching every- 
thing, as the medizval universities aimed to do in their ¢rzvium 
and guadrivium. 1 had in mind the ideal and the practical sides 
of the institution, and was thinking also whether such an institu- 
tion was practicable, and, if so, whether it was desirable in a coun- 
try like this. I think it eminently desirable, and if it be, what 
should be its chief function? I choose rather to hesitate my opinion 
than to assert it roundly. But some opinion I am bound to have, 
either my own or another man’s, if I would bein the fashion, though 
I may not be wholly satisfied with the one or the other. Opinions 
are ‘as handy’ to borrow our Yankee proverb, ‘as a pocket in a 
shirt,’and I may add, ashardto become at. I hopethen, that theday 
will come when a competent professor may lecture here also for 
three years on the first three vowels of the Roman alphabet, and 
find fit audience, though few. I hope the day may never come 
when the weightier matters of a language, namely, such of its 
literature as have overcome death by reason of their wisdom and of 
the beauty in which it is incarnated, such as are universal by 
reason of their civilizing properties, their power to elevate and 


* Continued from November 13th, and concluded, 
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fortify the mind—I hope the day may never come when these are 
not predominant in the teaching given here. Let the humanities 
be maintained undiminished in their ancient right. Leave in their 
traditional pre-eminence those arts that were rightly called liberal, 
those studies that kindle the imagination, and through it irritate the 
reason; that manumitted the modern mind; those in which the 
brains of finest temper have found alike their stimulus and their 
repose, taught by them that the power of intellect is heightened 
in proportion as it is made gracious by measure and symmetry. 
Give us science, too, but give first of all, and last of all, the science 
that ennobles life and makes it generous. I stand here as aman of 
letters, and as a man of letters 1 must speak. But I am speaking 
with no exclusive intention. No one believes more firmly than I 
in the usefulness, I might well say the necessity, of variety in study and 
of opening the freest scope possible to the prevailing bent of every 
mind when that bent shows itself to be so predominating as to 
warrant it. Many-sidedness of culture makes our vision clearer and 
keener in particulars. For, after all, the noblest definition of science 
is that breadth and impartiality of view which liberates the mind 
from specialties and enables it to organize whatever we learn so 
that it becomes real knowledge by being brought into true and 
helpful relation with the rest. 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 


By far the most important change that has been introduced into 
the theory and practice of our teaching here by the new position 
in which we find ourselves has been that of the elective or volun- 
tary system of studies. We have justified ourselves by the familiar 
proverb that one man may lead a horse to water, but ten can’t 
make him drink. Proverbs are excellent things, but we should not 
let even proverbs bully us. They are the wisdom of the under- 
standing, not of the higher reason. There is another animal, 
which even Pindar could compliment only on the spindle side of 
his pedigree, and which ten men couldn’t lead to water, much less 
make him drink when they got him thither. Are we not trying to 
force university forms into college methods too narrow for them? 
There is some danger that the elective system may be pushed too 
far and too fast. There are not a few who think it has gone too far 
already. And they think so because we are in process of trans- 
formation, still in the hobbledehoy period, not having ceased to be 
college, not yet having reached the full manhood of a university, 
so that we speak with that ambiguous voice, half-bass, half-treble, 
or mixed of both, which is proper to a certain stage of adolescence. 
We are trying to do two things, with one tool, and that tool not 
specially adapted to either. Are our students old enough thor- 
oughly to understand the import of the choice they are called on to 
make, and, if old enough, are they wise enough? Shall their par- 
ents make the choice for them? I am not sure that even parents 
are so wise as the unbroken experience and practice of mankind. 

d that in this we are only complying 
with what is called the Spirit of the Age, which may be, after all, 
only a finer name for the mischievous goblin, known to our fore- 


’ fathers as Puck. I have seen several Spirits of the Age in my time 


of very different voices and guiding in very different directions, but 
unanimous in their propensity to land us in the mire at last. 
Would it not be safer to make sure first whether the Spirit of the 
Age, who would bea very insignificant fellow if we docked him of 
his capitals, be not a lying spirit, since such there are? It is at 
least curious that, while the more advanced teaching has a strong 
drift in the voluntary direction, the compulsory system, as respects 
primary studies, is gaining ground. Is it, indeed, so self-evident a 
cgi as it seems to many that ‘ You may,’ is as wholesome a 
esson for youth as ‘You must?’ Is it so good a fore-schooling 
for Life, which will be a teacher of quite another mood, making us 
learn, rod in hand, precisely those lessons we should not have 
chosen? I have, to be sure, heard the late President Quincy 
(clarum et venerabile nomen) say that if a young man came hither 
and did nothing more than rub his shoulders against the college 
buildings for four years he would imbibe some tincture of sound 
learning by an involuntary process of absorption. The founders 
of the college also believed in some impulsion toward science com- 
municated @ ergo but of sharper virtue, and accordingly armed 
their president with that ductor dubitantium which was wielded to 
such good purpose by the Rev. James Bowyer at Christ’s Hospital in 
the days of Coleridge and Lamb. They believed with the old poet 
that whipping was ‘a wild benefit of nature,’ and, could they have 
read Wordsworth’s exquisite stanza, 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

Can teach us more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


they would have struck out ‘ vernal’ and inserted ‘ birchen’ on the 
margin. 
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I am not, of course, arguing in favor of a return to these vapula-- 
tory methods, but the birch, like many other things that have 
passed out of the region of the practical, may have another term of 
usefulness as a symbol after it has ceased to be a reality. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


One is sometimes tempted to think that all learning is as repul- 
sive to ingenuous youth as the multiplication table to Scott’s little 
friend, Marjorie Fleming, though this is due in great part to me- 
chanical methods of teaching. ‘I am now going to tell you,’ she 
writes, ‘the horrible and wretched plague that my multiplication 
table gives me; you can’t conceive it; the most devilish thing is 
eight times eight and seven times seven; it is what nature itself 
can't endure.’ I know that I am approaching treacherous ashes 
which cover burning coals, but I must on. Is not Greek, nay, 
even Latin, yet more unendurable than poor Marjorie’stask? How 
many boys have not sympathized with Heine in hating the Romans. 
because they invented Latin grammar? And they were quite 
right, for we begin the study of languages at the wrong end, at the 
end which nature does not offer us, and are thoroughly tired of 
them before we arrive at them, if you will pardon the bull. But is. 
that any reason for not studying them in the right way? I am 
familiar with the arguments for making the study of Greek, espe- 
cially, a matter of choice orchance. I admit their plausibility and 
the Soeneate of those who urge them. I should be willing, also, to- 
admit that the study of the ancient languages, without the hope or 
the prospect of going on to what they contain, would be useful 
only as a form of intellectual gymnastics. Even so, they would be 
as serviceable as the higher mathematics to most of us. But I 
think that a wise teacher should adapt his tasks to the highest, and 
not the lowest, capacities of the taught. For those lower, also, 
they would not be wholly without profit. When there is a tedious. 
sermon, says George Herbert, 


God takes a text and teacheth patience, 


not the least pregnant of lessons. One of the arguments against 
the compulsory study of Greek, namely, that it is wiser to give our 
time to modern languages and modern history than to dead lan-. 
guages and ancient history, involves, I think, a verbal fallacy. 
Only those languages can 7p ay! be called dead in which nothing 
living has been written. If the classic languages are dead, they 
yet speak to us, and with a clearer voice than that of any living 
tongue. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris. 


If their language is dead, yet the literature it enshrines is- 
crammed with life as, perhaps, no other writing, except Shaks- 
peare’s, ever was or will be. It is as contemporary with to-day 
as with the ears it first enraptured, for it appeals not to the mam 
of then or now, but to the entire round of human nature itself.. 
Men are ephemeral or evanescent, but whatever page the authentic 
soul of man has touched with her immortalizing finger, no matter 
how long ago, is still young and fair as it was to the world’s gray 
fathers. Oblivion looks in the face of the Grecian muse only to. 
forget her purpose. Even for the mastering of our own tongue 
there is no expedient so fruitful as translation *out of another; how 
much more when that other is a language at once so precise and 
so flexible as the Greek? Greek literature is also the most fruitful 
comment on our own. Coleridge has told us with what profit he 
was made to study Shakspeare and Milton in conjunction with the: 
Greek dramatists. It is no sentimental argument for this study 
that the most justly balanced, the most serene and the most fecun- 
dating minds since the revival of learning have been saturated 
with Greek literature. We know not whither other studies wilk 


‘lead us, especially if dissociated from this; we do not know to 


what summits, far above our lower region of turmoil, this has led, 
and what the many-sided outlook thence. Will such studies make 
anachronisms of us, unfit us for the duties and the business of 
to-day? I can recall no writer more truly modern than Mon- 
taigne, who was almost more at home in Athens and Rome than 
in Paris. Yet he was a thrifty manager of his estate, and a most 
competent Mayor of Bordeaux. I remember passing once in Lon- 
don where demolition for a new thoroughfare was going on. Many 
houses left standing in the rear of those cleared away bore signs. 
with the inscription ‘Ancient Lights.’ This was the protest of 
their owners against being built out by the new improvements. 


_ from such glimpse of heaven as their fathers had, without adequate 


equivalent. I laid the moral to heart. 

I am speaking of the college as it has always existed and still 
exists. In so far as it may be driven to put on the forms of the 
university—I do not mean the four faculties merely, but in the 
modern sense—we shall naturally find ourselves compelled to 
assume the method with the function. Some day we shall offer 
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here a chance, at least, to acquire the ommne sczbile. 1 shall be 
glad, as shall we all, when the young American need no longer go 
abroad for any part of his training, though that may not be always 
a disadvantage, if Shakspeare was right in thinking that 


Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 


I should be still gladder if Harvard should be the place that offered 
the alternative. It seems more than ever probable that this will 
happen, and happen in our day. And whenever it does happen, 
it will be due, more than to any and all others, to the able, ener- 
getic, single-minded, and yet fair-minded man who has presided 
over the College during the trying period of transition, and who 
will by a rare combination of eminent qualities carry the transition 
forward to its accomplishment without haste and without jar— 
ohne Hast, ohne Rast. He, more than any of his distinguished 
predecessors, has brought the University into closer and more 
telling relations with the national life in whatever that life has 
which is most distinctive and most hopeful. 

But we still mainly occupy the position of a German gym- 
nasium. Under existing circumstances, therefore, and with 
the methods of teaching they enforce, I think that special and 
advanced courses should be pushed on, as the other professional 
courses are, into the postgraduate period. The opportunity would 
be greater because the number would be less, and the teaching 
not only more thorough but more vivifying through the more inti- 
mate relation of teacher and pupil. Under those conditions the 
voluntary system will not only be possible but will come of itself, 
for every student will know what he wants and where he may get 
it, and learning will be loved, as it should be, for its own sake as 
well as for what it gives. The friends of university training can 
do nothing that would forward it more than the founding of post- 
graduate fellowships and the building and endowing of a hall 
where the holders of them might be commensals, remembering 
that when Cardinal Wolsey built Christ Church at Oxford his first 
care was the kitchen. Nothing is so great a quickener of the 
faculties or so likely to prevent their’ being narrowed to a single 
groove as the frequent social commingling of men who are aiming 
at one goal by different paths. If you would have really great 
scholars, and our life offers no prize for such, it would be well if 
the university could offer them. I have often been struck with 
the many-sided versatility of the fellows of English colleges who 
> kept their wits in training by continually fence one with an- 
other. 


WHAT HARVARD HAS DONE AND OUGHT TO DO, 


During the first two centuries of her existence it may be affirmed 
that Harvard did sufficiently well the only work she was called on 
to do, perhaps the only work it was possible for her todo. She 
gave to Boston her scholarly impress, to the Commonwealth her 
scholastic impulse. To the clergy of her training was mainly in- 
trusted the oversight of the public schools; these were, as I have 
said, though indirectly, feeders of the college, for their teaching 
was of the plainest. But if a boy in any country village showed 
uncommon parts, the clergyman was sure to hear of it. He and 
the squire and the doctor, if there was one, talked it over, and that 
boy was sure to be helped onward to college, for next to the five 
points of Calvinism, our ancestors believed in a college education. 
that is, in the best education that was to be had. The system, if 
system it should be called, was a good one, a practical application 
of the doctrine of natural selection. Ah! how the parents, nay, the 
whole family, toiled and pinched that this boy might have the 
chance denied to them. Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us that in 
contemporary France, which seems doomed to try every theory of 
enlightenment by which the fingers may be burned or the house 
set on fire, the children of the public schools are taught in answer 
to the question, ‘ Who gives you all these fine things?’ to say, ‘ The 
State.’ Ill fares the State in which the parental image is replaced 
by an abstraction. The answer of the boy of whom I have been 
speaking would have been in a spirit better for the State and for 
the hope of his own future life: ‘I owe them, under God, to my 
own industry, to the sacrifices of my father and mother, and to the 
sympathy of good men.’ Nor was the boy’s self-respect lessened, 
for the aid was given by loans, to be repaid when possible. The 
times have changed, and it is no longer the ambition of a promis- 
ing boy to go to college. They are taught to think that a common 
school education is good enough for all practical purposes : and so 
perhaps it is, but not for all ideal purposes. Our public schools 
teach too little or too much; too little, if education is to go no fur- 
ther ; too many things, if what is taught isto be taught thoroughly. 
And the more they seem to teach, the less likely is education to go 
further, for it is one of the prime weaknesses of a democracy to be 
satisfied with the second-best, if it appear to answer the purpose 
tolerably well, and to be cheaper—as it never is in the long run. 
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Harvard has done much, by raising its standard, to force up- 
ward that also of the preparatory schools. The leaven thus infused 
will, iet us hope, filter gradually downward till it raise a ferment. 
in the lower grades as well. hat we need more than anything” 
else is to increase the number of our highly cultivated men an 
thoroughly trained minds, for these, wherever they go, are sure to 
carry with them, consciously or not, the seeds of sounder thinking” 
and of higher ideals. The only way in which our civilization can 
be maintained, even at the level it has reached; the only way in 
which that level can he made more general and be raised higher, 
is by bringing the influence of the more cultivated to bear with 
more energy and directness on the less cultivated, and by opening 
more inlets to those indirect influences which make for refinement 
of mind and body. Democracy must show its capacity for produc- 
ing not a higher average man, but the highest possible types of 
manhood in all its manifold varieties, or it is a failure. No matter 
what it does for the body, if it do not in some sort satisfy that in- 
extinguishable passion of the soul for something that lifts life away 
from prose, from the common and the vulgar, itisafailure. Unless it 
know how to make itself gracious and winning, it is a failure. Has. 
it done this? Is it doing this, or trying to do it? Not yet, I think,. 
if one may judge by that commonplace of our newspapers that am 
American who stays long a in Europe is sure to find his 
own country unendurable when he comes back. This is not true, 
if I may judge from some little experience, but it is interesting as. 
implying a certain consciousness, which is of the most hopeful 
augury. But we must not be impatient; it is a far cry from the 
dwellers in caves to even such civilization as we have achieved. I 
am conscious that life has been trying to civilize me for now 
nearly seventy years with what seem to me very inadequate results. 
We cannot afford to wait, but the Race can. And when I speak 
of civilization I mean those things that tend to develop the moral 
forces of Man, and not merely to quicken his zsthetic sensibility, 
though there is often a nearer relation between the two than is. 
popularly believed. 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF SUCCESS. 


The tendency of a prosperous democracy, and hitherto we have 
had little to do but prosper, is toward an overweening confidence 
in itself and its home-made methods, an overestimate of material 
success, and a corresponding indifference to the things of the mind. 
The popular ideal of success seems to be more than ever before 
the accumulation of riches. I say ‘seems,’ for it may be only be- 
cause the opportunities are greater. 1 am not ignorant that wealth 
is the great fertilizer of civilization and of the arts that beautify it. 
The very names of civilization and politeness show that the refine- 
ment of manners which made the arts possible is the birth of cities 
where wealth earliest accumulated because it found itself secure. 
Wealth may be an excellent thing, for it means power, it means. 
leisure, it means liberty. 

But these, divorced from culture, that is, from intelligent purpose, 
become the very mockery Wf their own essence, not goods, but 
evils fatal to their possessor, and bring with them, like the Nibe- 
lung hoard, a doom instead of a blessing. I am saddened when I 
see our success as a nation measured by the number of acres under 
tillage, or of bushels of wheat exported, for the real value of a 
country must be weighed in scales more delicate than the balance 
of trade. The gardens of Sicily are empty now, but the bees from 
all climes still fetch honey from the tiny garden plot of Theocritus. 
On a map of the world you may cover Judea with your thumb, 
Athens with a finger tip, and neither of them figures in the Prices. 
Current, but they still lord it in the thought and action of every 
civilized man. Did not Dante cover with his hood all that was 
Italy 600 years ago? And, if we go back a century, where was. 
Germany unless in Weimar? Material success is good, but only 
as the necessary preliminary of better things. The measure of a 
nation’s true success is the amount it has contributed to the 
thought, the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the spiritual 
hope and consolation of mankind. There is no other, let our can-- 
didates flatter us asthey may. We still make a confusion between 
huge and great. I know that I am repeating truisms, but they are 
truisms that need to be repeated in season and out of season. 

The most precious property of culture and of a college as its. 
trustee is to maintain higher ideals of life and its purpose, to 
keep trimmed and burning the lamps of that Pharos, built by wiser 
than we, which warns from the reefs and shallows of popular doc- 
trine. In proportion as there are more thoroughly cultivated per- 
sons in a community will the finer uses of prosperity be taught and 
the vulgar uses of it become disreputable. And it is such persons 
that we are commissioned to send out with such consciousness of 
their fortunate vocation and such devotion to it as we may. We 
are confronted with unexampled problems. First of all is democ- 
racy, and that under conditions in great part novel, with its hitherto 
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imperfectly tabulated results, whether we consider its effect upon 
national ncation on popular thought, or on the functions of oe 

and government. We have to deal with a time when the belief 

seems to be peenene that truth not only can, but should be, settled 

by a show of hands rather than by a count of heads, and that one 
man is as good as another for all purposes—as indeed he is till a 
real man is needed ; with a time when the press is more potent for 
good or for evil than ever any human agency was before, and yet 

is controlled more than ever before by its interests as a business 
than by its sense of duty as a teacher, giving news instead of in- 
telligence ; with a time when divers and strange doctrines touching 
the greatest human interests are allowed to run about unmuzzled 
in greater number and variety than ever before since the reforma- 
tion passed into its stage of putrefactive fermentation ; with a time 
when the idols of the market-place are more devoutly worshipped 
than ever Diana of the Ephesians was; when the electric telegraph, 
by making public opinion simultaneous is also making it liable to 
those delusions, panics and gregarious impulses which transform 
otherwise reasonable men into a mob, and when, above all, the 
better mind of the country is said to be growing more and more 
alienated from the highest of all sciences and services, the govern- 
ment of it. I have drawn up a dreary catalogue, and the moral it 
points is this: That the college, in so far as it continues to be still a 
college, as in great part it does and must, is, and should be, limited 
by certain pre-existing conditions, and must consider first what the 
more . aguas objects of education are, without neglecting special 
aptitudes more than cannot be helped. That more general pur- 
pose is, I take it, to set free, to supple and to train the faculties in 
‘such wise as shall make them most effective for whatever task life 
may afterward set them, for the duties of life rather than for its 
business, and to open windows on every side of the mind where 
thickness of wall does not prevent it. Let our aim be as hitherto 
to give a good all-round education fitted to cope with as many 
exigencies of the day as possible. I had rather the college should 
turn out one of Aristotle's four-square men capable of holding his 
own in whatever field he may be cast, than a score of lop-sided 
ones developed abnormally in one direction. Our scheme should 
‘be adapted to the wants of the majority of undergraduates, to the 
objects that drew them hither, and to such training as will make 
the most of them after they come. Special aptitudes are sure to 
take care of themselves, but the latent possibilities of the average 
mind can only be discovered by experiment in many directions. 
‘When I speak of the average mind I do not mean that the courses 
of study should be adapted to the average level of intelligence, but 
to the highest, for in these matters it is wiser to grade upward than 
downward, since the best is the only thing that is good enough. 
To keep the wing-footed down to the pace of the leaden-soled 
disheartens the one without in the least encouraging the other. 
‘ Brains,’ says Machiavelli, ‘are of three generations, those that un- 
derstand of themselves, those that understand when another shows 
them, and those that understand neither of themselves nor by the 
showing of others.’ It is the first cl@#8s that should set the stint ; 
the second will get on better than if they had set it themselves, and 
the third will at least have the pleasure of watching the others 
show their paces. 
WHAT A DIPLOMA SHOULD STAND FOR. 

In the college proper, I repeat—for it is the birthday of the 
college that we are celebrating, it is the college that we love and of 
which we are proud—let it continue to give such a training as will 
fit the rich to be trusted with riches, and the poor to withstand the 
temptations of poverty. Give to history, give to political economy 
the ample verge the times demand, but with no detriment to those 
liberal arts which have formed open-minded men and good citizens 
in the past, nor have lost the skill to form them. Let it be our 
hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is put under our 
charge, not a conventional gentleman, but a man of culture, a man 
of intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, a man of refine- 
ment, with that good taste which is the conscience of the mind, 
and that conscience which is the good taste of the soul. This we 
have tried to do in. the past, this let us try to do in the future. We 
cannot do this for all at best ; perhaps only for the few, but the in- 
fluence for good of a highly trained intelligence and a harmoniously 
developed character is incalculable, for, though it be subtle and 
gradual in its operation, it is as pervasive as it is subtle. There 
may be few of these—there must be few—but 

. That few is all the world which with a few 
Doth ever live and move and work and stirre. 

They who, on a tiny clearing pared from the edge of the woods, 
built here most probably from the timber hewed from the trees 
they felled, our earliest hall, with the solitude of ocean behind 
them, the mystery of forest before them, and all about them a 
desolation, most surely (s7 guzs animi's celestzbis locus) share our 
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ang and our gratitude at the splendid fulfilment of their vision. 
f we could but have preserved the humble roof which housed so 
great a future, Mr. Ruskin himself would almost have admitted that 
no castle or cathedral was ever richer in sacred associations, in 
— of the past and in moral significance. They who reared it 

ad the sublime prescience of that courage which fears only God, and 
could wf confidently in the face of all discouragement and doubt: 
‘He hath led us forth into a large place; because he delighteth in 
me he hath delivered me.’ We cannot honor them too much: we 
can repay them only by showing, as occasions rise, that we do not 
undervalue the worth of their example. 

Brethren of the Alumni, it now becomes my duty to welcome in 
your name the guests who have come, some of them so far, to 
share our congratulations and hopes to-day. I cannot name them 
all and give to each his fitting phrase. Thrice welcome to them 
all, and, as is fitting, first to those from abroad, representatives of 
illustrious universities that were old in usefulness and fame when 
ours was in its cradle; and next to those of our own land from 
colleges and universities which, if not daughters of Harvard, are 
young enough to be so, and are one with her in heart and hope. I 
said that I should single out none by name, but I should not repre- 
sent you fitly if I gave no special greeting to the gentleman who 
brings the message of John Harvard’s College, Emmanuel. The 
welcome we give him could not be warmer than that which we 
offer to his colleagues, but we cannot help feeling that in pressing 
his hand our own instinctively closes a little more tightly as with 
a sense of nearer kindred. There is also one other name of which 
it would be indecorous not to make an exception. You all know 
that I can mean only the President of our country. His presence 
is a signal honor to us all, and to us all I may say a personal grati- 
fication. We have no politics here, but the sons of Harvard all 
belong to the party which admires courage, strength of purpose 
a fidelity to duty, and which respects, wherever he may be found, 
the 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
who knows how to withstand the 
Civium ardor prava jubentium. 

He has left the helm of State to be with us here, and so long as 
it is intrusted to his hands we are sure that, should the storm 
come, he will say with Seneca’s pilot, ‘Oh, Neptune, you may save 
me if you will; you may sink me if you will; but, whatever hap- 
pen, I shall keep my rudder true.’ 





A Summer Wind. 


[Michael Field, in The Academy] 
O WIND, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees, 
And all thy royalties 
Sweep through the land to-day. 
It is mid June, 
And thou, with all thine instruments in tune, 
Thine orchestra 
Of heaving fields and heavy swinging fir 
Strikest a lay 
That doth rehearse 
Her ancient freedom to the universe. 
All other sound in awe 
Repeals its law : 
The bird is mute; the sea 
Sucks up its waves; from rain 
The burthened clouds refrain, 
To listen to thee in thy leafery, 
Thou unconfined, 
Lavish, large, soothing, refluent summer wind. 





Notes 


WE shall print in our next number a sketch of ‘ Mr. Howells in 
Beacon Street,’ by Mr. W. H. Bishop, the novelist. Like the other 

apers in THE CRITIC’S Authors at Home Series, it will be pub- 
lished with the consent of the person most interested. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine has paid Miss Cleveland $500 for an 
original poem four hundred lines in length, which is said to be 
‘full of snap and go.’ It is gratifying to learn that Miss Cleveland 
has entirely severed her connection with Literary Life, and that 
she never wrote the ‘ Venice of the West’ and ‘ Tyrian purple’ let- 
ters attributed to her some months ago. 

‘—Miss Irene Jerome’s ‘One Year’s Sketch-Book’ and ‘The 
Song of the Bluebird ’ are said to be ‘ rivalled, if not surpassed,’ by 
‘ Nature’s Hallelujah, the holiday book she has made this year for 
Lee & Shepard, who published her previous ventures. The en- 
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graving has been done by George F. Andrew. The same _pub- 
ishers announce a little handbook entitled ‘ Mistakes in ae 
English, and How to Avoid them,’ by Marshall T. Bigelow; an 
Part III. of ‘Parlor Varieties,’ containing plays, pantomimes and 
charades by Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


—Mrs. Fremont, whose ‘ Souvenirs of my Time’ have been so 
popular a feature of Wide Awake during the past two years, has 
written four papers for that magazine for publication in 1887. 
Three of them are ‘Taffy and Buster’ stories—stories of the 
author’s Shetland ponies, in connection with the Civil War—and 
one describes ‘My Day in Copenhagen with Hans Andersen.’ 


—Mr. Abbey’s illustrated edition of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
and Frank French’s ‘ Home Fairies and Heart Flowers,’ will be 
the principal holiday books published by Harper & Bros. 


—By arrangement with the author, Messrs. Putnam will soon 
publish a translation of Prof. Emile de Laveleye’s new work, ‘ The 
Balkan Peninsula,’ which contains the narrative of a recent tour of 
Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, Roumania, Roumelia and Turkey. The 
announce also Frank Wilkeson’s ‘ Recollections of a Private Sol- 
dier in the Army of the Potomac.’ 


—‘ From Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe,’ by Miss M. A. Lathbury, 
containing forty designs reproduced by photogravure from the 
original sepia drawings, with illustrative verses by the author, will 
be the principal holiday book for children issued by the Worthing- 
ton Company. 

—‘ Years of Experience,’ an autobiographical narrative, by 
Georgiana Bruce Kirby, is announced by the Putnams. Mrs. 
Kirby was a teacher in Boston in 1844, but became a member of 
the Brook Farm Community, and remained with it till its aban- 
donment in 1846. She afterwards worked for a time among the 
— convicts in Sing Sing, and then was a governess in the 
South. 


—A number of stories or fantasies, og ereR entitled ‘Some 
Chinese Ghosts,’ will shortly be published through Roberts Bros. 
by Lafcadio Hearn, the New Orleans journalist—— Representa- 
tive Poems of Living Poets’ is to be issued in a holiday edition by 
Cassell and Co. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. have issued an imposing catalogue of 
rare and choice English books, and Mr. George J. Coombes a very 
interesting one of rare and curious volumes.——The Lippincotts 
announce the Autobiography of Mrs. M, J. Coston,under the punning 
title ‘A Signal Success.’ It will recount the author’s adventures 
in introducing the Coston Signal Light. The same firm will issue 
a series of studies of modern literary celebrities, by William Henry 
Thorne. The title is ‘ Modern Idols.’ 


—Mr. Stevenson's new book is called ‘The Merry Men, and 
Other Tales and Fables..——The Earl of Carnarvon has come 
into possession of the manuscripts of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to 
his son. They are believed to show interesting variations from the 
published text. The Hon. Hallam Tennyson publishes a version 
of ‘ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,’ in hexameters, with fifty illustrations 
by the late Randolph Caldecott.’ 


—Dr. Holmes said, at the Harvard celebration, that Emerson 
came from ‘the daintiest sectarian circle of the time in the whole 
country, and the Boston Advertiser accidentally substituted 
‘dirtiest’ for the second word in the quotation. In the reports of 
Robert C. Winthrop’s speech, Algernon Sidney appeared as ‘Alder- 
man Sidney ’—and so was a greater sufferer than even Emerson. 
The published extracts from Dr. Holmes’s poem ‘were so joined 
without reference to their proper order,’ the Autocrat complains, 
‘as to make what Dryden calls a “gallimaufry” of the most 
chaotic character.’ 

—The new edition of Bryant’s ‘ Library of Poetry and Song,’ 
which Fords, Howard & Hulbert are bringing out, contains about 
2000 selections from nearly 700 authors. 

—Mr. Bishop’s AZ/antzc novel, ‘The Golden Justice,’ is to be 
reissued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. His ‘Detmold’ 
has been added to the Riverside Pocket Series, —-The same house 
announce an anonymous book of verses, to be called ‘The Heart 
of the Weed.’——F. F. D. A., of Columbus, O., writes that a line 
from Goethe, quoted on p. 158 of the current volume of THE 
CRITIC, should read: ‘ Der in dem zweigen wohnet.’ 


—A course of five Sociological Lectures, due to the liberality of 
Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, is in progress at the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city. The first Tecrare was given by Prof. Rich- 
mond M. Smith, of Columbia College, Oct. 25th, on ‘ The Social 
Problems,’ and the second by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, 
Nov. 8th, on ‘Railroads.’ Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, of the 
University of New York, will lecture, Nov. 22d, on ‘Money; ’ Prof. 
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Newcomb, of the New York City College, Nov. 29th, on ‘ Theories 
of Property ;’ and Prof. Laughlin, of Harvard, Dec. 13th, on * Polit- 
ical Economy and Christianity.’ These lectures are at.4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and are open to the public. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday 
last ‘The Book of the Tile Club,’ Mr. Lowell’s ‘ Democracy and 
Other Addresses,’ Mr. Frothingham’s Life of William Henry 
Channing, a volume of poems (‘The Old Garden’) by Margaret 
Deland, and a new Riverside Edition of Tennyson’s Complete 
Poetical Works. 


—The Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology at Princeton College, died sud- 
e was born 
in the same town July 18th, 1823, and was the oldest son of Dr. 
Charles Hodge, who for years filled the chair of Theology in 
Princeton Seminary. He graduated from the college in 1841, and 
in 1846 went to India as a missionary, but was compelled to return 
on account of ill health, After filling several churches as pastor, 
he received the appointment of Professor of Theology in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. He was appointed as the 
associate of his father in 1877, and during the year following suc- 
ceeded him. His ‘Outlines of Theology’ enjoys a reputation akin 
to that of his father’s ‘ say Theology, and is used as a text- 
book in Great Britain. He was the author of a biography of his 
father, and was at one time one of the editors of Zhe Presbyterian 
Review. His death has closed a course of lectures which he was 
delivering in Orange this season. The third, on ‘ Miracles,’ was to 
have been given two days previous to its occurrence. 

—An English translation of Daudet’s ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes” 
is coming from the press of George Routledge & Sons. It wilt be 
illustrated with 150 drawings. The American edition will number 


300 copies. Of the French original, 100,000 copies have been 
sold. 


—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of American Linguistics and Archeology in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has been for several years Professor of Eth- 
nology and Archzology in the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, and is Vice-President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the section on Anthropology. 
He is the author of numerous works and essays on these branches, 
and editor of the Library of Aboriginal American Literature. 


—George Moore’s first appearance in French will be in a volume 
ublished by Charpentier, under the title of ‘Irelande en Eau- 
Forte’ or ‘Parnell et son Ile,’ whichever may be decided upon. 
Neither of these titles would suggest the qualities which have 
made it necessary for Mr. Moore to seek the privileges of the 
French language for his writings. 

—Frederick Warne & Co., late publishers of Zhe Century in 
England, will publish Scrzbner’s Magazine in that country. 

—Messrs. Routledge & Son announce a new edition of Bulwer’s 
novels, to be called the Pocket Volume Edition. Mrs. Sydney 
Dobell is editing the poems of her late husband for publication. 


—From Bangs & Co. we have received the second part of the 
catalogue of the late Lewis J. Cist’s collection of autographs, 
which will be sold on Dec. 6th and following days at their auction- 
rooms. There are nearly 3,500 lots in this catalogue alone, which 
are ranged under descriptive heads, such as ‘ Distinguished Staff 
Officers of the United States Army,’ ‘ Distinguished Officers in the 
U. S. Army in the Mexican War,’ ‘Eminent French Historians 
and Writers,’ etc. Among the autographs of famous English 
authors will be found those of Dickens and Thackeray, which are 
becoming scarcer and more valuable ag day. There is a com- 
plete set of the Presidents of the United States from Washington 
to Arthur. With a large number of the autograph letters in this 
collection are portraits and cuttings from newspapers of the time. 
Most of the letters are of intrinsic interest. The collection is in 
every way a remarkable one, and the immediate em t of its 
sale cannot fail to send a thrill of excitement and delight through 
the bosom of every autograph collector in the country. 


—Writing of Mr. Whistler’s ancestry, a Chicago 7rébune cor- 
respondent relates that in 1833 ‘Major Whistler was commandant 
of Fort Dearborn. He had been a British officer, and, I think, 
was an Irishman, but when made prisoner by the Revolutionary 
forces’ (or in the war of 1812) ‘his loyalty sat so easy on him that 
he took service with his captors. His son went to Russia to direct 
the extensive railroad constructions of the Tsar. The English 

inter is, I understand, the son of that son, born in St. Peters- 

urg, and, if he has not formally renounced his allegiance, is not 
English but American.’ The wife of Gen. Sheridan, adds the cor- 
respondent, must be a cousin of Mr. Whistler. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. | 
QUESTIONS. 


No. 1213.—1. Who is the author of a poem entitled ‘ I shall be satis- 
fied,’ and beginning 
Not here! not here! Not where the sparkling waters ? 
2. Name two or three of the best translations of Horace.——5. How 
many pupils attended the schools of Socrates, and of Plato 7-6. What 
is the origin of the expression ‘a bee in his bonnet ?’ 3. In Emer- 
son’s * May-Day,’ which Auburn does he refer to in the lines: 
And I shall hear my blue-bird’s note 
And dream the dream of Auburn dell. 
4. From whom do‘we get the familiar ‘ Poeta nascitur non fit ?’—— 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J. H.W 


[2. So many new translations of Horace appear in England, that one 
can hardly keep track of them. Of those which we have seen, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s is the best rhymed version (though very Tennysonian), 
and Bulwer’s the best unrhymed and in the Horatian measures. Prof. 
Conington’s is preferred by some readers. 4. A well-known poet and 
scholar to whom we referred this question answers :—‘ I doubt if anyone 
an discover who first uttered this maxim in its now established form. It 
seems to have “‘ growed,” like Topsy, but possibly has its origin in cer- 
tain verses of that somewhat phantasmal Latin writer, Florus. At all 
events, Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘‘ Apologie for Poetrie,” has these words : 
“* And therefore is an old proverb, Orator fit, poeta nascitur.” Grocott’s 
book of quotations, I do not know on what authority, refers to Sidney 
as saying that this proverb was ‘‘ supposed to be from Florus.” Thomas 
Fuller, in his ‘‘ History of the Worthies of England,” mentions Shaks- 
peare as an eminent instance of the truth of the saying, Poeta non fit, 
sed nascitur. As to Florus, I had supposed the reference was either to 
the orator and writer, Julius Florus, the friend of Horace; or to Julius 
Florus the Second, whom Quintilian praised. But Dr. Sachs, of this 
city, than whom there are few more learned classical and Oriental schol- 
ars, gives me the following information: “I have looked industriously 
for Poeta nascitur, non fit, among the classical Latin writers, but fail 
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to find the maxim in that shape, as in fact I surmised when we spoke 
of it. The quotation from Florus (Lucius Annius) does not contain 
these words exactly. His couplet reads as follows (Anthologia Latina, 
ed. Riese, No. 252): 
les fiunt q is et novi proconsules: 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 
On the question whether this Florus is identical with the historian who 
—_ epitome of Livy’s History, the critics are about equally di- 
vi Tea 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Barr, Amelia E. Between Two Loves. 25C.......2 escesesecseeesess Harper & Bros- 
Belt, H.P. A Mirage of Promise. $r1.25.......... Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Besant, Walter. Children of Gibeon. 20C ........2.2+seseeeeeee ...Harper & Bros. 
Brandes, Georg. Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Centu Trans. by 

’ R. B. Anderson. Themas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Butterworth, H. Zigzag Journeys in the a South. $1.75. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Chamberlain, M. ndscape in Life and in Poetry............ Boston Public Library. 
Champlin, E.R. Hearts’ Own Verses. 75¢.......... ... Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Chatterbox, 1886. $7.25 ........ 1.200 ccccccccces rsidlib tere Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Clarke, Eliza, Susanna Wesley, $r.00........0..222 seseeeece Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Deland, Margaret. The Old Garden and Other Verses. $1.25. 

{ if Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Five Minute Sermons, Vol. II............ ..... The Catholic Publication Society Co. - 
Ginn and Coady. Combined Number and Language Lessons. 55c. 

v Boston: Ginn & Co. 
aggard, H.R. King Solomon’s Mines. 20¢........ ...6+ sseee--- Harper & Bros. 
Hood, Thomas. Fair Ines, $1.50........-.0se00-eeeeeeees Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
In Memoriam. Helen Hunt Jackson. soc ..............- Denver: Frank S. Thayer. 
Lorenz, E.S. Christmas Selections........ eee. eeeees-Dayton: W. T. Shuey. 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery. $r.75..... Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Pennell, J. and E.R. Two Pilgrims’ Progress -Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Pepys, Samuel, ee a Seer rete Cassell & Co. 
Pratt, C.S. Bye-o-Baby Ballads. $2.00 ‘oston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Rheinhardt, R. H. Whist Scores and Card Table Talk. $r.50. 
4 Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Solberg, T. International Copyright in the Congress of the United States. 
Boston: Rockwell & Churchill. 







St. Nicholas: Vols. XIII. and XIV...... (ine Shinics lkeieh need otiomaaeeteee The Century Co. 

The egg, Bn I LE TI The Century Co. 

The Prig. he Venerable Bede. Expurgated, Expounded and Exposed. $1.00. 
Seory Holt & Co. 


The Illustrated Catholic wie som Annual. 25c..The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
Upton, George. The Standard Oratorios. a ecsien Chicago:° A. C. McClurg & Co. 

endell, Barrett. Rankell’s Remains. $1.00..............+- Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Wertheimber, Louis, A Muramasa Blade. $3.00..... ...... Boston: Ticknor & Co. 











HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ike Bosk ‘of the Tile Club. 


A superb Holiday volume, containing forty-one 
phototypes of paintings and bas-reliefs by 
members of THE TILE CLUB of New York, 
with numerous pen-and-ink illustrations in 
the text, including portraits of many of the 
artists. With a Sketch of the Club and hu- 
morous descriptions of its doings. In one 
volume, quarto, beautifully bound and 
stamped with a die designed by Mr. STAN- 
FORD WHITE. Price $25.00. 


Memoir of William Henry 
Channing. 


By Ocravius BRookKs FROTHINGHAM, author 
of *‘ George Ripley,” ‘* Transcendentalism 
in New England,” etc. With a fine Por- 
trait. 1 vol. crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


The Old Garden. 


A volume of Poems. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Bound in tasteful and unique style. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This book cannot fail to secure for Mrs. Deland the 
attention and hopeful interest of lovers of poetry. The 
choice of themes, the fresh and genuine character of the 
sentiments, and the fine lyrical expression make the 
volume a welcome addition to American verse. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 

New Riverside Edition. With fine Portrait. 
Complete in six tasteful volumes, crown 8vo, 
gilttop. The set, $6.00. 

*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by Mail post- 
paid, on Receipt of Price by the Publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, 

11 EAST SEVENTEENTH SREET, N. Y, 








R. BONAVENTURE TAKES PLEASURE 
in announcing to his customers and the public 
that he has returned from his annual trip to 

Europe, after an absence of four months, and is pre- 
pared to exhibit lly choice ples of ancient 
and modern book-binding, special works from the 
libraries of Diane de Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, 
Marguerite de Navarre, Henry II., III., and IV., of 
France, Mme. Pompadour, Marie Antoinette and others, 
fine missals and early black letter works, together with 
a rare and fine selection of later bindings by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, Chambolle, David Cuzin, Lortic, Marius 
Michel, etc., etc. 

He has also imported an extensive collection of Etch- 
ings and Engravings of the first order of merit and rarity, 
many in unique state, which are now ready for inspection. 
Catalogue in preparation. E, F. BoNAVENTURE, 2 and 4 
Barclay St., (Astor House), and 15 East 17th Street, 
near Union Square. ; 


A MILLION BOOKS! 


RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
Libraries Supplied pg og than at any Book 
Store in the World. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STEEET, 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


7 WesT 42ND Srt., N. Y. 


Why, Mr, Grant, people don’t know that there is 
such a well-stocked book store up town !’’ 








New York. 





So say Mr. Grant’s new customers. 

Why do you not go there for your Books, Stationery, 
and Christmas Cards? If you can’t go, write or send 
for what you want. Mr. Grant’s terms are low. 

He will try to please you. 

ANTED.—Complete set Harpers Weekly or odd 


Vols. Name price. McDonne tt Bros., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MRS. J. A. GALLAHER, 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Fs West sed St. 
A thorough French education; highest standard in 
English and classical studies; German; drawing. Special 
attention to primary classes. Circulars. Reopens Oct. 4. 


Books Wanted. 
Harper’s Weekly, 1861 to 1865 inclusive. 
Harper’s Weekly for 1861--1864 and 186s. 
McDonng tt Bros.,, t85 DEARBORN St., Chicago. 


ERCANTILE LIBRARY. 210,000 volumes. 

Over 400 periodicals in reading room. Terms, 

$5a year. Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Branches: 426 Fifth Avenue; 62 Liberty Street. New 
books purchased as soon as issued. 


N ASH & PIERCE, Booksellers, 80 Nassau Street, 











New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 4. 
Local Histories, Genealogies and Rebellion 
which will be sent on application. 


RARF AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 304 6th Ave., N. Y. 
New Catalogue in preparation. Sent free to any 





_ address 





CHOOL BOOKS in Foreign Languages, Miscella- 
neous Books in Foreign Languages. Foreign 
Periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
Cart SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


A Peerless Gift-Book ! 


SALON DE 1886 (GoupPIL’s). 


Seventh Year. Containing 100 Photogravures, byGoupil 
& Co. Printed on heavy Holland paper, in large 
characters, in the most superior manner, with one 
hundred superb plates, printed in various tints, man 
being full-page. Also vignettes, ornamental head- 

ieces, etc. With descriptive text, preface, etc., by 

EORGE Omer, the whole forming a superb volume 
colombier, 8vo, tastefully bound in red cloth extra, 
gilt top. Price, $18.00. : ‘ 

Sar Parties favoring J. W. B. with their orders for 
this work will receive the Special Issue Edition d’Ama- 
teur, each copy of which is numbered, and the edition 
limited. 

I iate application should be made, in order to 











lishers. Opi on ipts given. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, THe Bureau OF REVISION. 
110 East 56TH StreET, New York City. 


M ANUSCRIPTS Epirep ror AuTHORS AND Pus- 





secure copies of the special edition without extra charge. 


J. W. BOUTON, Publisher and Importer, 
706 Broapway, New York. 
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The excellent literary features of Wipz— Awake have 
always made the magazine a favorite one with parents 
and educators. A valuable specialty among its an 
nouncements for 1887 is the ‘‘ Longfellow literature,” a 


group af articles embracing, two from Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, the poet’s brother and _ biographer 
** Longfellow’s Boyhood” and ‘‘ Longfellow with the 
Children,” also ‘* An Old House,” written by Harriet 
Lewis Bradley, the author of ‘“* A White Garden” in 
the forthcoming Christmas number of Harper's Maga- 
zine; this article describes the quaint Congress street 
house in Portland, Me., in which the poet grew up, and 
is to be illustrated from photographs made for the mag- 
azine in Portland. It was for Wipe Awake, it will 
be remembered, that Whittier wrote his beautiful memo- 
rial poem on Longfellow’s death, ‘‘ The Poet and the 
Children,” and it was Wip—E Awake which published 
the only account forchildren of the unveiling of the 
Longfellow bust in Westminster Abbey, together with 
Miss Guiney’s poem on that event and an engraving of 
the first photograph of the bust sent over to America. 


The WipE Awake magazine has been praised from 
the first for its success in making young folks acquainted 
with the life and work of authors and artists. For its 
pages were written the entire chapters of the two vol- 
umes of Poets’ Homes, which are found as standards in 
all libraries; so, too, the chapters of Our American 
Artists, which also are standard library volumes. 
Later have appeared two sets of critical and suggestive 
papers. ‘‘ Pleasant Authors for Young Folks,” an Eng- 
lish andan American series. ‘‘ The Search-Questions 
in Literature” has been stimulating work for the last 
two years, and has sent old and young to search books. 
With the same view—to quicken and cultivate a taste 
for literature—the magazine is to publish a dozen illus- 
trated ‘‘ Ballads of Authors,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford ; the first is to be the pathetic and bewitching 
story of ** Goldsmith and his Whistle.” 


Yearly subscription, $2.40. 


D Lothrop & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





“TRUTHFUL AND FAIR.” 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(A letter from Major-General Henry W, Slocum.) 
BROOKLYN, Oct. 19, 1886. 
Messrs. A. 8. BARNES & Co. 

**Dear Sirs:—I have read with much interest the History 
of the United States published 2 pemlonieey that 
portion of it relating to our Civil War. I4ind n: init 
of a sectional or partisan spirit ; on the contrary, I t! it 

land fair. 

**The statements relative to the bers in the Union 
and Confederate Armies at different periods Guten, Se 
war may not be accurate, as on this subject offi in 

ies, who are most competent to judge eouunenely, 
widely in their views. 
he **Oredit i given * the ConfieGaeates po . fought 
ravely. hardly think soldier who fo oguat 
them will claim that they ane: not entitled to the credit 
accorded them in 


t - 
**The book appears to me to be just what it purp®rts to 
be, 0 belt bisteey, welt lculated to instruct the young 
and to inspire a taste for the study of works of greater de- 
tail and extent. Yours truly, H. W. SLocum,” 
*,*A copy of Barnes’ ‘‘Brief orn | of the United 
States” for schools will be sent, post-pai to address, 
, or Barnes’ ‘‘Popular 
l., large 8vo, illus- 
trated), for $3.50, post-paid. Address the publish 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
rrr and 113 William Street, New York City. 











The Connoisseur. 
NO. x NOW READY, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Published by Barcey, Banxs & Bipp.e, Jewelers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
COPIES 15 CENTS. 
2” Fills a special field, with no rival. 





ILLUSTRA TED 


Girt Books 


PuBLISHED BY 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, N. Y. 


Twenty AMERICAN ETCHINGS, ORIGINAL AND Rz- 
PRODUCTIVE. A series of twenty original etchings by 
American artists, among whom are Henry Farrer, James 
D. Smillie, Thomas Moran, Parrish, Ferris, Garrett and 
others, with descriptive text printed in red and black, 
and bi hical matter by S. R. Koehler and others. 
Edition limited to 350 copies, divided as follows: 


s copies, proofs on genuine parchment, text on 


vellum paper, in parchment portfolio.. ..... $150 00 
15 copies, proofs on satin, text on vellum paper, 
Sh UN NOI ae 5 cack iss oh wh ensncsei sees 75 00 


40 copies, proofs on India paper, text on vellum 
paper, in vellum cloth portfolio....... Asana 
40 copies, proofs on Japan paper, text on vellum 


paper, in parchment portfolio...............+. 35 00 
250 copies, proofs on Holland paper, in cloth 
IE sini sin. kha 5b. 000n60bn tins stnns0c0ecnpetnde 15 00 


SONG OF THE BROOK. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
A series of fifteen original and beautiful Wn ae a 
illustrations, after original drawings by William J. Mo- 
zart. The text of the m will be interwoven with the 
illustrations, and all will be printed with the greatest 
care on paper of the finest quality. The binding will 
be a new and novel combination of cloths, and have a 
very attractive stamp on side. 1 vol., quarto, gilt edges, 

5-00. 

WAYSIDE FLOWERS AND FERNS.—With ten 
colored plates from ‘ drawing by Isaac Sprague. 
Text by the Rev. A. B. Hervey. 1 vol., large quarto, 
cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 

BEAUTIFUL FERNS.—Containing ten superbly 
colored life-size plates of our American ferns. Plates 
from original drawings by C. E. Faxon and J. H. Em- 
erton. ext by Prof. D. C. Eaton, of Yale College. 1 
vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 
1 vol., large quarto, Spanish calf,a new and elegant 
binding, $7.50. 

BEAUTIFUL WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 
—With colored plates, from original drawings after 
nature. By Isaac Sprague. Text by the Rev. A. B. 
Hervey, containing extracts from Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Holmes and others. 1 vol., large quarto, 
cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 1 vol., large quarto, 
Spanish calf, a new and elegant binding, $7.50. 

FLOWERS OF THE FIELD AND FOREST.—A 
new series of colored plates of our native wild flowers. 
By Isaac Sprague. Uniform with “ Beautiful Wild 
Youu,” ith illustrative text and selections from 
our great poets. 1vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled 
and full gilt, $3.75. 1 vol., large quarto, Spanish calf, 
a new and elegant binding, $7.50. 


TEN 


Holiday Booklets 


The following constitute the most attractive line of 
the now very popular booklets yet produced. The se- 
lections are made with great care, and the text is 

rinted in the best possible manner, on fine paper. Each 

k is illustrated with dainty original illustrations spe- 
cially prepared for us. The designs on the covers are 
far more beautiful-and elaborate than any heretofore 
produced. The prices at which they are sold make 
them available for all. 

ECHO AND THE FERRY.—By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated by C. E. eee. ~ 

CHRISTMAS IN SONG.—A book of original 
Christmas Poems by Mrs. A. N. Bullens. 

The two above volumes bound in Whatman’s antique 
board, with design in Kr on side, each $1.00. 

MOUNTAIN AND GLEN.—Poems of the Moun- 
tains and Fields. 

SILVER VOICES.—Poems of Bird Life. 

POEMS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 

CHAPLETS AND TOKENS. — Poems of the 
Flowers. 

The above selected and arranged by Mrs. A. N. 
Bullens. 

The above four volumes illustrated with dainty illus- 
trations specially prepared. The cover of Mountain 
and Glen will be stamped, illuminated and hand-painted, 
and the covers of the other three will each have an 
original illustration painted on India paper, in various 
tints, by photo-gravure process, on Whatman’s antique 
board, with ed edge. Each $1.00. 

SHEAVES OF GOLDEN GRAIN. 

GEMS FROM RUSKIN.—Selections from the works 
of John Ruskin. 

AYSIDE GLEANINGS.—Poems of Thought.’ 

VESPER CHIMES.—Even Songs. 

The above selected and arranged by Mrs. A. N. 
Bullens. é H 

The above four volumes illustrated with dainty illus- 
trations, specially puapeet. The covers will be stamped, 
illuminated and hand-painted, on Whatman’s antique 

» With ed edge. Each 75c. 

For sale by all Booksellers. ailed on receipt of the 

price. 





New Books. 


Half-Hours with the Best American 
Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Mornris. 
Complete in four crown octavo vols. of 500 
pages each. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; Half. 
morocco, $10.00; Three-quarters calf,$13.00, 
This work embraces contributions from the pens of 

the leading writers of our country (living and deceased), 

among whom are included Miss L. M. Alcott, Henry 

Ward Beecher, Bryant, Will Carleton, Alice Cary, 

Cooper, S. M. Clemens (Mark Twain), Helen Hunt, 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, Irving, Henry James, 3 James 

Russell Lowell, Longfellow, Sette, Wm. H. Prescott, 

James Parton, Francis Parkman, Richard Henry Stod- 

dard, Bayard eo Charles Dudley Warner, Whit- 

tier, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Richard Grant White, 
and many others. 


Charlie Lucken at School and College. 


By the Rev. H.C. Apams, M.A. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

‘** A story of school-days true to life and full of those 


humorous and exciting incidents, escapades, and ad- 
ventures which will recommend it to every boy. 


Red Beauty. 


A story of the Pawnee Trail. By WILLIAM 
O. STODDARD. With Frontispiece. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $1.25. 

“Is one of the best Indian stories that we have read 
fora long time. He has written nothing better than 
‘Red Beauty.’”—New York Mail and Express. 

Boys’ Own Stories, 

By Ascott R. Hope, With 8 Illustrations. 
t2mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. Contains the 
following stories; PRINCES IN PRISON, RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF A ROMANCER, A SMITH 
AMONG SAVAGES, A YOUNG UHLAN's First 
BaTTLe, A SUBALTERN’S STorY, THE AD- 
VENTURES OF A SHIP-Boy, THE SEAMY SIDE 
OF War, THE HUMBLING OF ALGIERS, and 
THE BRETON BROTHERS, 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Seven Parts in one 16m0 volume, or in Four 
Books, as follows: Book One. Natural 
History of Animals. Book Two. Plants, 
Stones, and Rocks. Book Three. Physics 
and Chemistry. Book Four. Anatomy and 
Physiology. By PauL BERT. Revised and 
Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. Greene. With 
550 iilustrations. Complete in one volume, 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate vol- 
umes, 30 cents each. 

The sale of this book in France, in less than three 
years, reached 500,000 copies! 
“ Any intelligent child would read this book with 


eat interest and absorb from it a vast amount of use- 
ul knowledge.” -—-Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A Mirage of Promise. 


By HarrigtT PENNAWELL BELT, author of 
‘“‘ Marjorie Huntingdon,” etc. t2mo, Extra 
cloth, $1.25. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. 


New Library Edition. Complete in 25 octavo 
volumes. Cloth, $1.75 per volume, or half 
morocco, gilt top, at $2.25 per volume. 

This new edition, published in connection with 
Adam & Charles Black, is printed at Edinburgh. Each 
volume contains an entire novel, printed on fine 4 
in bold, legible type, and contains two steel engrinds 
by the most eminent artists of their time. 


Taken by Siege. 
A Novel, r2mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
My Recitations. 


By CorA URQUHART POTTER (Mrs. James 
Brown Potter). 12mo. Extra Cloth $1.00. 


Mrs. Potter’s collection contains many of the most 
beautiful poems in our language, some of which are 
familiar to every one, while others are less widel 
known. They are varied in their character, and 1 
adapted either for the parlor or more public recital; 
and among them ‘will be found selections suitable to 
all tastes and audiences. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE AMERICAN NOVEL 
OF THE YEAR. 


A Plucky One. 


By Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer, Author of “Salt Lake 
F ” “The ey 2 of May.” etc., etc. x volume, 
zamo, cloth extra. Price, $1.2 
“Thi thly American in its character, scenes, inci- 

dents. and iptions—pure in tone and yet true to life. 

A vivid picture of mining life in Nevada at the present 

based on personal experience, and mainly on abso- 


lute facts.”” 
Electricity 


In THe Service or Man. A Popular and Practical 


[reatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern 
Life. From the German of Dr. Alfred Ritter von 
Urbanitzky. Edited with copious additions by R. 
WoORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 1 volume octavo, nearly 850 
illustrations, cloth extra. Price, $6.00. 

“No richer work than this on the application of Elec- 
tricity to modern life has ever ap It to 
a Cyclopedia of its kind.”—V. ¥. ¥ournal of Commerce. 


Engraving. 


Its Oricin, Processes, AND History. By Le VicomTe 
Henri Detasorpe. Translated by R. A. M. Steven- 
son, with an additional chapter on English Engraving, 
by William Walker. 1 vol., r2mo, over 100 engrav- 


in ice, $2.00. 
This is a new volume in The Fine Art Library, com- 
plete list of which will be sent free on application. 


The Magazine of Art, 


For 1886. Being the sixth volume of the New Enlarged 
Series. Contains about soo beautiful illustrations, in- 
cluding litho and tint plates and photogravures, the 
American Art Notes for the year, and many special pa- 
ne devoted to the progress of American art and in- 

ustries. Bound in extra cloth, bevelled boards, full 
gilt, $5.00; full morocco, $10.00. 


Actors and Actresses 
of Great Britain 
and the United States. 


From the Sone of David Garrick to the present time. 

Edited by BranpER Matruews and Laurence Hut- 
ton. _In 5 vols., r2mo, extra cloth, gilt top. Per 
vol., $1.50. 


Vor. 1.—Garrick and His Contemporaries. 
Vor. Il.—The Kembles and their Contem- 


poraries. 
Vor. III.—Kean, Booth, and their Contem- 
poraries. 
Voi. IV.—Macready, Forrest, and their Con- 
temporaries. 
V.—Actors and Actresses of the Pres- 
ent Time. 
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John Parmelee’s Curse. 
By Jutian Hawtnorne. 1 vol., extra cloth. Price 
r The incidents are so well devised, cleverly worked 


out and depicted as to render the story decidedly ab- 
sorbing.’’—Boston Sunday Times. 
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ws les,” etc., etc. x vol., 16mo, extra cloth, 
Price, $1.25. 


The Magic of a Voice. 


By Marcaret RussELt MACFARLANE. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The scene of this story is laid in Germany, and the 


characters are drawn from life. 

“ The story is so well written that, to return good for 
evil, we wish it might be translated into German.”— 
Item, i 


phia. 
Ruhainah. 
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and no analysis.” — The Critic. : 
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A DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 


Around The Evening Lamp. 


SHE. 


Dear me, this is too bad. On my way home I dropped into Cupples’s 


and bought a copy of Mrs. Latimer’s “ Familiar Talks on the Comedies of 
Shakespeare,” and here is “ The Critic” with a slashing review—calls it “stuff,” 


and says the paper on which it is printed is wasted. 


I'll take it right back to- 


morrow morning and make Mr. Cupple’s ears ring for recommending me to buy 


such trash. 


He. No, dear, do not be too hasty. 


and conflicting as weather reports. 


Opinions about a book are as various 


Now, curiously enough, I have just been 


reading in Zhe Transcript a notice of Mrs. Latimer’s book, which praises it 
highly and takes such a common sense view of its value that I am eager to read 
it. Always have confidence in Zhe Transcript notices, because they are written 
by intelligent critics for the benefit of the general reader, and I have no doubt 
the publishers of the book before accepting the manuscript gave it to a critic, 


with the same object in view. 


In fact, I happen to know whose opinion was 


taken on this very book—an author of celebrity, whose published writings are 
eagerly read by a very wide circle of readers. 

A humanely intelligent critic will look from behind a generous heart straight 
into a book, intent on finding out its good qualities while not overlooking its bad. 
Professional critics are too’apt to judge books entirely from the stand-point of 
their own superior intelligence ; they will utterly condemn a book in which intelli- 


gent readers will find pleasure and profit. 


Perhaps this notice in “ The Critic” 


was written by one of those Shakespearian cranks who write themselves into in- 
sane asylums in trying to prove that Shakespeare never wrote a line of his own 


works. 


Keep the volume, dear, and we will pass some enjoyable evenings over it. 
You shall read to me these “‘ Familiar Talks on the Comedies of Shakespeare,” 
which will be the next best thing to seeing them acted on the stage. 


EPILOGUE. 


[From the Boston Transcript.) 


“* A series of parlor lectures, delivered before a class of 
ladies in Baltimore by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, has 
been pat into a large and handsome volume with the title 
of ‘ Familiar Talks on Some of Shakspeare’s Comedies.’ 
The plays which are thus included are ‘Winter’s Tale,’ 
‘Tempest,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like 
It,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘ Cym- 
beline.’ Mrs. Latimer’s aim has been, not to make criti- 
cal studies of these plays, but to bring out obvious points 
of interest, and to enable her audience to get a clear view 
of the stories and characters. In the treatment of her 
subject she first sketches the plot of the play under con- 
sideration, giving in connection such bits of historical 
information as may shed light on the incidents of the 
play or the times it represents. In doing this copious 
quotations are made, both from the plays and from critics 
and commentators. Mrs. Latimer has evidently been a 
long and thorough student of the great poet, and her 
suggestions and explanations are of decided value even 
rosy ey who believe that Shakspeare is his own best in- 
terpreter. The volume will be especially valuable to 
readers of the poet, and will pave the way to a 

er and better understanding of the text. It might 
also be profitably used as a text book in the study of 
literature in our schools.” ~ 


[From the N. Y. Christian Union.] 


“It is with pleasure that one comes upon such a book 
as‘ Familiar Talks on Some of Shakesp *s Comedies,’ 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. The chapters which 
make up this volume were originally prepared as parlor 
lectures for a Shakespearean class, and are therefore 
written in a familiar and personal vein. They rather 
gain than lose by this attitude on the part of the writer, 
for they address themselves directly to the work in hand, 
and they deal with it as —, as if they were dealin; 
with living perso: and actual events. As the wor 
of a thoroughly cultivated and trained woman, they em- 
body, not only familiarity with the results of Shakes- 

criticism, but a great deal of delightful narra- 
tive and a good deal of genuine individual insight. They 
will serve as an invaluable aid in that home study of 
Shak: which ought to be far more prevalent than 
it is. No writer repays careful study more generously 
than Shakes: and it is not too much to say that a 
thorough familiarity with the work of the great English 





dramatist constitutes a liberal education in itself. Mrs. 
Latimer takes up each one of the comedies, gives a care- 
ful running account of the plot, judiciously breaking her 
prose narrative with selections from the play in hand 
and accompanies the movement of the story with brie 
but very intelligent and helpful comments on events, 
incidents, and characters.’’ 


[From the Chicago Tribune. 


‘** Familiar Talks on Some of Shakspeare’s Comedies,’ 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, is a worthy addition 
to any Shakspeare library, and will commend itself par- 
ticularly to those who, not having studied the great poet, 
desire a smooth and pleasant path into his garden of de- 
lights. There is, perhaps, something ominous in the 
bulky volumes that contain the loveliest comedies in the 
English tongue, and these masterpieces may not be in- 
viting to a class whose attention is claimed by ev 
frivolous novelty that pretends to literature; but, in- 
vested as they are with the new drapery that Mrs. Lati- 
mer lends them, their beauty will doubtless be made 
manifest to eyes that never perceived it before. Her 
work has been done for the boudoir rather than for the 
closet of the student, but it has been done with good 
taste, with directness, and with lucidity. 

“* As even those who prefer to read Shakspeare and 
discover for themselves his treasures of romance, of sen- 
timent, and of philosophy must confess an indebtedness 
to the great artists of the stage who at once realize and 
transfigure the ideals of the reader ; so must scholar as 
well as student find in every critic of sympathy and pen- 
etration a fund of suggestion which will act as a spur to 
the thought and quicken the appetite for enjoyment. 
Those Who have seen Ellen Terry’s Beatrice will hold 
* Much Ado’ more dearly ever afterward;‘Twelfth Night’ 
is a tender and fairer poem since Neilson masqueraded 
as the Duke’s page ; and the sunshine of the Forests of 
Arden will ever be brighter since poetry and gladness 
blended in the art of Modjeska to make real to the = 
the character of Rosalind. Mrs. Latimer does for the 
thoughtful reader the same service that these delightful 
artists have accomplished for the playgoer.”’ 
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